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ETWEEN a junior resident 

master of twenty-one, and 

a backward lad of fifteen, 

there yawns an impassable 

gulf. Between a struggling 

journalist of one-and- 

thirty, and an M.D. of 

twenty-five, with a brilliant record behind 

him, and a career of exceptional promise 

before him, a close friendship is permis- 
sible. 

My introduction to Cyril Harjohn was 
through the Rev. Charles Fauerberg. 

“Our young friend,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Fauerberg, standing in the most approved 
tutorial attitude, with his hand upon his 
pupil’s shoulders ; ““—our young friend has 
been somewhat neglected, but I see in him 
possibilities warranting hope—warranting, 
I may say, very great hope. For the pre- 
sent, he will be under my especial care ; 
and you will not therefore concern your- 
self with his studies. He will sleep with 
Milling and the others in dormitory num- 
ber two.” 

The lad formed a liking for me, and I 
think, and hope, I rendered his sojourn at 
“ Alpha House” less irksome than other- 
wise it might have been. The Reverend 
Charles’ method with the backward was 
on all fours with that adopted for the 
bringing on of geese ; he cooped them up 
and crammed them. The process is pro- 
fitable to the trainer, but painful to the 
goose. 

Young Harjohn and myself left “ Alpha 
House” at the end of the same term ; he 
bound for Brasenose, I for Bloomsbury. 
He made a point of never coming up to 
London without calling on me, when we 


would dine together in one of Soho’s many 
dingy, garlic-scented restaurants; and 
afterwards, over our bottle of cheap 
Beaune, discuss the coming of our lives ; 
and when he entered Guy’s I left John 
Street, and took chambers close to his in 
Staple Inn. Those were pleasant days; 
childhood is an overrated period, fuller of 
sorrow than of joy. I would not take my 
childhood back, were it a gift; but I 
would give the rest of my life to live the 
twenties over again. 

To Cyril I was the man of the world, 
and he looked to me for wisdom, not 
seeing always, I fear, that he got it; while 
from him, I gathered enthusiasm, and 
learnt the profit that comes to a man from 
the keeping of ideals. 

Often as we have talked, I have felt as 
though a visible light came from him, 
framing his face as with the halo of some 
pictured saint. Nature had wasted him, 
putting him into this nineteenth century 
of ours. Her victories are accomplished. 
Her army of heroes, the few sung, the 
many forgotten, is disbanded. The long 
peace won by their blood and pain is 
settled on the land. She had fashioned 
Cyril Harjohn for one of her soldiers. 
He would have been a martyr, in the days 
when thought led to the stake, a fighter 
for the truth, when to speak one’s mind 
meant death. To lead some forlorn hope 
for Civilisation would have been his true 
work; Fate had condemned him to 
scientific sentry duty in a well ordered 
barrack. 

But there is work to be done in the 
world, though the labour lies now in the 
vineyard, not on the battlefield. A small 
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but sufficient fortune purchased for him 
freedom. To most men, an assured in- 
come is the grave of ambition ; to Cyril, 
it was the foundation of his hopes. Re- 
lieved from the necessity of working to 
live, he could afford the luxury of living 
to work. His profession was to him a 
passion ; he regarded it, not with the 
cold curiosity of the scientist, but with 
the imaginative devotion of the enthusiast. 
To help to push its frontiers forward, to 
carry its flag farther into the untravelled 
desert that ever lies beyond the moving 
boundary of human knowledge, was his 
dream. 

One summer evening, I remember, we 
were sitting in his rooms; and during a 
silence there came to us through the 
open window the moaning of the city, as 
of a tired child. He rose and stretched 
his arms out towards the darkening streets, 
as if he would gather to him all the toiling 
men and women and comfort them. 

“Oh, that I could help you!” he 
cried, “my brothers and my sisters. 
Take my life, oh God, and spend it for 
me among your people.” 

The speech sounds theatrical, as I read 
it, written down, but to the young, such 
words are not ridiculous, as to us older 
men. 

In the natural order of events, he fell 
in love, and with just the woman one 
would expect to attract him and to be 
attracted by him. Elspeth Grant was of 
the type from which the world, by instinct 
rather than by convention, has drawn its 
Madonnas and its saints. To describe 
a woman in words is impossible. Her 
beauty was not a possession to be cata- 
logued, but herself. One felt it as one 
feels the beauty of a summer's dawn, 
breaking the shadows of a sleeping city ; 
but one cannot set it down. I often met 
her, and, when talking to her, I knew 
myself,—I, hack-journalist, frequenter of 
Fleet Street bars, retailer of smoke-room 
stories—a great gentleman, incapable of 
meanness, fit for all noble deeds. 


In her presence life became a thing 
beautiful and gracious; a school for 
courtesy, and tenderness, and simplicity. 

I have wondered since, coming to see 
a little more clearly into the ways of men, 
whether it would not have been better 
had she been less spiritual, had her nature 
possessed a greater alloy of earth, making 
it more fit for the uses of this work-a-day 
world. But at the time, these two friends 
of mine seemed to me to have been 
created for one another. 

She appealed to all that was highest in 
Cyril’s character, and he worshipped her 
with an unconcealed adoration that, from 
any man less high-minded, would have 
appeared affectation, and which she ac- 
cepted with the sweet content that 
Artemis might have accorded to the 
homage of Endymion. 

There was no formal engagement be- 
tween them. Cyril seemed to shrink 
from the materialising of his love by any 
thought of marriage. To him she was an 
ideal of womanhood rather than a flesh- 
and-blood woman. His love for her was 
a religion ; it had no taint of earthly pas- 
sion in its composition. 

Had I known the world better I might 
have anticipated the result; for the red 
blood ran in my friend’s veins : and, alas, 
we dream our poems, not live them. 
But at the time, the idea of any other 
woman coming between them would have 
appeared to me folly. The suggestion 
that that other woman might be Geraldine 
Fawley I should have resented as an 
insult to my intelligence: that is the 
point of the story I do not understand to 
this day. 

That he should be attracted by her, 
that he should love to linger near her, 
watching the dark flush come and go 
across her face, seeking to call the fire 
into her dark eyes was another matter, 
and quite comprehensible; for the girl 
was wonderfully handsome, with a bold, 
voluptuous beauty which invited while it 
dared. But considered in any other light 











‘1 THINK HER THE EMBODIMENT OF ALL THAT IS EVIL IN WOMANHOOD.” 


than that of an animal, she repelled. At 
times when, for her ends, it seemed worth 
the exertion, she would assume a certain 
wayward sweetness ; but her acting was 
always clumsy and exaggerated, capable 
of deceiving no one except a fool. 

Cyril, at all events, was not taken in 
by it. One evening, at a Bohemian 
gathering, the efrée to which was 
notoriety rather than character, they had 
been talking together for some consider- 
able time when, wishing to speak to Cyril, 
I strolled up to join them. As I came 
towards them she moved away, her dis- 
like for me being equal to mine for her ; 
a thing which was, perhaps, well for me. 

“Miss Fawley prefers two as company 
‘to three,” I observed, looking after her 
tetreating figure. 

“T am afraid she finds you what we 
should call an anti-sympathetic element,” 
he replied, laughing. 

“Do you like her?” I asked him, 
somewhat bluntly. 

His eyes rested upon her as she stood 


in the doorway, talking to a small, black- 
bearded man who had just been intro- 
duced to her. After a few moments she 
went out upon his arm, and then Cyril 
turned to me. 

“TI think her,” he replied, speaking, as 
was necessary, very low, “the embodi- 
ment of all that is evil in womanhood. In 
old days she would have been a Cleo- 
patra, a Theodora, a Delilah. To-day, 
lacking opportunity, she is the ‘sinart 
woman’ grubbing for an opening into 
society—and old Fawley’s daughter. I’m 
tired ; let’s go home.” 

His allusion to her parentage was 
significant. Few people thought of con- 
necting clever, handsome Geraldine 
Fawley with “Rogue Fawley,” Jew, 
renegade, ex-gaol-bird, and _ outside 
broker ; who, having expectations from 
his daughter, took care not to hamper 
her by ever being seen in her company. 
But no one who had once met the father 
could ever forget the relationship while 
talking to the daughter. The older face, 
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with its cruelty, its cunning, and its greed 
stood reproduced, feature for feature, line 
for line. It was as though Nature, for an 
artistic freak, had set herself the task of 
fashioning hideousness and beauty from 
precisely the same materials. Between 
the leer of the man and the smile of the 
girl, where lay the difference? It would 
have puzzled any student of anatomy to 
point it out. Yet the one sickened, while 
to gain the other most men would have 
given much. 

Cyril’s answer to my question satisfied 
me for the time. He met the girl often, 
as was natural. She was a singer of some 
repute, and our social circle was what is 
commonly called “literary and artistic.” 
To do her justice, however, she made no 
attempt to fascinate him, nor even to be 
particularly agreeable to him. Indeed, 
she seemed to be at pains to show him 
her natural—in other words, her most 
objectionable side. 

Coming out of the theatre one first 
night, we met her in the lobby. I was 
following Cyril at some little distance, 
but as he stopped to speak to her the 
movement of the crowd placed me just 
behind them. 

“Will you be at the Leightons’ to- 
morrow?” I heard him ask her in a low 
tone. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and I wish you 
wouldn’t come.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because you’re a fool, and you bore 
me.” 

Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have taken the speech for badinage—it 
was the kind of wit the woman would 
have indulged in. But Cyril's face 
clouded with anger and vexation. I said 
nothing. I did not wish him to know 
that I had overheard. I tried to believe 
that he was amusing himself, but my own 
explanation did not satisfy me. ; 

Next. evening I went to the Leightons’ 
by myself. The Grants were in town, 
and Cyril was dining with them. I found 
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I did not know many people, and cared 
little for those I did. I was about to 
escape when Miss Fawley’s name was 
announced. I was close to the door, 
and she had to stop and speak to me. 
We exchanged a few commonplaces. She 
either made love to a man or was rude to 
him. She generally talked to me with- 
out looking at me, nodding and smiling 
meanwhile to people around. I have 
met many women equally ill-mannered, 
and without her excuse. For a moment, 
however, she turned her eyes to mine. 
“Where’s your friend, Mr. Harjohn ?” 


she asked. “I thought you were in- 
separables.” 

I looked at her inastonishment. “ He’s 
dining out to-night,” I replied. “I do 


not think he will come.” 

She laughed ; I think it was the worst 
part about the woman, her laugh ; it sug- 
gested so much cruelty. 

“IT think he will,” she said. 

It angered me into an indiscretion. 
She was moving away. I stepped in 
front of her and stopped her. 

“What makes you think so?” I asked, 
and my voice, I know, betrayed the 
anxiety I felt as to her reply. She 
looked me straight in the face ; there was 
one virtue she possessed—the virtue that 
animals holdabove mankind—truthfulness. 
She knew I disliked her—hate would be, 
perhaps, a more exact expression, did not 
the word sound out of date, and she made 
no pretence of not knowing it and re- 
turning the compliment. 

“Because I am here,” she answered. 
“Why don’t you save him? Have you 
no influence over him? Tell the Saint 
to keep him; I don’t want him. You 
heard what I said to him last night. I 
shall only marry him for the sake of his 
position, and the money he can earn if 
he likes to work and not play the fool. 
Tell him what I have said, I shan’t deny 
it.” 

She passed on to greet a decrepit old 
lord with a languishing smile, and I stood 
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staring after her with, I fear, a somewhat 
stupid expression, until some young fool 
came up grinning, to ask me whether I had 
seen a ghost or backed a “ wrong-un.” 

There was no need to wait; I felt no 
curiosity. Something told me the woman 
had spoken the truth. It was mere want 
of motive that made me linger. I saw 
him come in, and watched him hang- 
ing round her, like a dog, waiting for a 
kind word, or, failing that, a kick. I 
knew she saw me, and I knew it added to 
her zest that I was there. Not till we 
were in the street did I speak to him. 
He started as I touched him. We were 
neither of us good actors ; he must have 
read much in my face, and I saw that he 
had read it; and we walked side by side 
in silence, I thinking what to say, wonder- 
ing whether I should do good or harm, 
wishing that we were anywhere but in these 
silent, life-packed streets, so filled with 
the unseen. The Leightons’ house was 
in Chelsea, but it was not till we had 
nearly reached the Albert Hall that we 
broke the silence. Then it was he who 
spoke : 

“Do you think I haven’t told myself 
all that?” he said. “ Do you think [ don’t 
know I’m a damned fool, a cad, a liar! 
What the devil’s the good of talking about 
it?” 

** But I can’t understand it,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, “ because you’re a 
fool, because you have only seen one side 
of me. You think mea grand gentleman, 
because I talk big, and am full of noble 
sentiment. Why, you idiot, the Devii 
himself could take you in. He has his 
fine moods, I suppose, talks like a saint, 
and says his prayers like the rest of us. 
Do you remember the first night at Old 
Fauerberg’s? You poked your silly head 
into the dormitory, and saw me kneeling 
by the bedside, while the other fellows 
stood by grinning. You closed the door 
softly—you thought I never saw you. I 
was not praying, I was trying to pray.” 

“Tt showed that you had pluck, if it 
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showed nothing else,” I answered. “ Most 
boys would not have tried, and you kept 
it up.” 

“Ah, yes,” he answered, “I promised 
the Mater I would, and I did. Poor old 
soul, she was as big a fool as you are. 
She believed in me. But don’t you re- 
member finding me one Saturday after- 
noon all alone, stuffing myself with cake 
and jam?” 

I laughed at the recollection, though 
Heaven knows I was feeling in no laugh- 
ing mood. I had found him with an 
array of pastry spread out before him, 
sufficient to make him ill for a week, and 
I had boxed his ears, and had thrown the 
whole collection into the road. 

“The Mater gave me half-a-crown a 
week for pocket-money,” he continued, 
“and I told the fellows I had only a 
shilling, so that I could gorge myself with 
the other eighteen-pence undisturbed. 
Pah! I was a little beast even in those 
days !” 

“It was only a schoolboy trick,” I 
argued, “it was natural enough.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “and this is only 
a man’s trick, and is natural enough ; but 
it is going to ruin my life, to turn me into 
a beast instead of a man. Good God! 
do you think I don’t know what that 
woman will do for me? She will drag 
me down, down, down, to her own level. 
All my ideals, all my ambition, all my 
life’s work will be bartered for a smug 
practice, among paying patients. I shall 
scheme and plot to make a big income 
that we may live like a couple of plump 
animals, that we may dress ourselves 
gaudily and parade our wealth. Nothing 
will satisfy her ; such women are leeches ; 
their only cry is ‘give, give, give.’ So 
long as I can supply her with money she 
will tolerate me, and to get it for her, I 
shall sell my heart, and my brain, and my 
soul. She will load herself with jewels, 
and go about from house to house, half- 
naked, to leer at every man she comes 
across : that is life to such women. And 
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I shall trot behind her, the laughing-stock 
of every fool, the contempt of every 
man.” 

His vehemence made any words I 
could say sound weak before they were 
uttered. What argument could I show 
stronger than that he had already put 
before himself. I knew his answers to 
everything I could urge. 

My mistake had been in imagining him 
different from other men. I began to see 
that he was like the rest of us: part 
angel, part devil. But the new point 
he revealed to me, was that the higher the 
one, the lower the other. It seems as if 
nature must balance her work ; the nearer 
the leaves to heaven, the deeper the roots 
striking down into the darkness. I knew 
that his passion for this woman made no 
change in his truer love. The one was a 
spiritual, the other a mere animal passion. 
The memory of incidents that had puzzled 
me came back to enlighten me. I remem- 
bered how often on nights when I had 
sat up late, working, I had heard his steps 
pass my door, heavy and uncertain ; how 
once in a dingy quarter of London, I had 
met one who had strangely. resembled 
him. I had followed him to speak, but 
the man’s bleared eyes had stared angrily 
at me, and I had turned away, calling 
myself a fool for my mistake. But as I 
looked at the face beside me now, I 
understood. 

And then there rose up before my 
eyes, the face I knew better, the eager 
noble face that to merely look upon had 
been good. We had reached a small, 
evil-sixelling street, leading from Leicester 
Square towards Holborn. I caught him 
by the shoulders and turned him round 
with his back against some church railings. 
I forget what I said. We are strange 


mixtures ; I thought of the shy, backward 
boy I had coached and bullied at old 
Fauerberg’s ; of the laughing handsome 
lad I had watched grow into manhood. 
The very restaurant we had most fre- 
quented in his old Oxford days—where we 


had poured out our souls to one another, 
was in this street where we were standing. 
For the moment, I felt towards him as 
perhaps his mother might have felt; I 
wanted to scold him and to cry with him ; 
to shake him and put my arms about him. 
I pleaded with him, and urged him, and 
called him every name I could put my 
tongue to. It must have seemed an odd 
conversation. A_ passing policeman, 
making a not unnatural mistake, turned 
his bull’s-eye upon us, and advised us 
sternly to go home. We laughed ; and 
with that laugh, Cyril came back to his 
own self, and we walked on to Staple Inn 
more soberly. He promised me to go 
away by the very first train the next 
morning, and to travel for some four or 
five months, and I undertook to make all 
the necessary explanations for him. 

We both felt better for our talk, and 
when I wished him good-night at his 
door, it was the real Cyril Harjohn whose 
hand I gripped,—the real Cyril because 
the best that is in a man is his real self. 
If there be any future for man beyond this 
world, it is the good that is in him that 
will live. The other side of him is of the 
earth; it is that he will leave behind 
him. 

He kept his word. In the morning he 
was gone, and I never saw him again. I 
had many letters from him, hopeful at 
first, full of strong resolves. He told me 
he had written Elspeth, not telling her 
everything, for that she would not under- 
stand, but so much as would explain ; and 
from her, he had had sweet womanly 
letters in reply. I feared she might have 
been cold and unsympathetic, for often 
good women, untouched by temptation 
themselves, have small tenderness for 
those who struggle. But her goodness 
was something more than a mere passive 
quantity ; she loved him the better be- 
cause he had need of her. I believe she 
would have saved him from himself, had 
not fate interfered and taken the matter 
out of her hands. Women are capable of 
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big sacrifices ; I think this woman would 
have been content to lower herself, if by 
so doing she could have raised him. 

But it was not to be. From India he 
wrote me that he was coming home. I 
had not met the Fawley woman for some 
time, and she had gone out of my mind 
until one day, chancing upon a theatrical 
paper, some weeks old, I read that “‘ Miss 
Fawley had sailed for Calcutta to fulfil an 
engagement of long standing.” 

1 had his last letter in my pocket; I 
sat down and worked out the question 
of date. She would arrive in Calcutta 
the day before he left. Whether it was 
chance or intention on her part I never 
knew ; as likely as not the former, for 
there is a fatalism in this world, shaping 
our ends. 
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I heard no more from him, I hardly 
expected to do so, but three months later 
a mutual acquaintance stopped me on the 
Club steps. 

“Have you heard the news,” he said, 
“about young Harjohn ?” 

“No,” I replied. ‘Is he married?” 

** Married,” he answered. ‘‘ No, poor 
devil, he’s dead!” 

“ Thank God,” was on my lips, but for- 
tunately I checked myself. “ How did it 
happen ?” I asked. 

“At a shooting party, up at some 
Rajah’s place. Must have caught his gun 
in some brambles, I suppose. The bullet 
went clean through his head.” 

“ Dear me,” I said, ‘‘ how verysad!” I 
could think of nothing else to say at the 
moment. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


By Max Cowfger. 


‘** Why is this bottle like the villain of the piece ?” 
** Because it’s foiled.” 

** And like the comic old man?” 
** Because it’s made up to look like eighty-four, but isn’t.” 
** And.like the auditorium ?” 

** Because it will soun be empty. 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE SMILES OF MOURAKI 
PASHA. 


y,T his dinner-table Mouraki 
proved a charming com- 
panion. His official re- 
serve and pride vanished ; 
he called me by my name simply, and ex- 
torted a similar mode of address from my 
modesty. He professed rapture «. meeting 
a civilised and pleasant companion in such 
an out-of-the-way-place; he postponed the 
troubles of Neopalia in favour of a pro- 
fusion of amusing reminiscences and 
anecdotes. He gave me a delightful 
evening, and bade me the most cordial 
of good-nights. I did not know whether 
his purpose had been to captivate or 
merely to analyse me; he had gone near 
to the former, and I doubted not that he 
had succeeded entirely in the latter. Well, 
there was nothing I wanted to conceal— 
unless it might be something that I was 
still striving to conceal even from myself. 

I rose very early the next morning ; 
the Pasha was not expected to appear for 
two or three hours, and he had not re- 
quested my presence till ten o'clock 
breakfast. I hastened off to the harbour, 
boarded the yacht, enjoyed a merry cup 
of coffee and a glorious bathe with 
Denny. Denny was anxious to know 
my plans—whether I meant to return or 
to stay. The idea of departure was 
odious to me ; I enlarged on the beauties 
of the island, but Denny’s shrug insinu- 
ated a doubt of my candour. I declared 
that I saw no reason for going, but must 
be guided by the Pasha. 





“ Where’s the girl?” asked Denny 


abruptly. 

“She’s up at the house,” I answered 
carelessly. 

“Hum! Heard anything about Con- 


stantine being hanged ? ” 

“ Not a word ; Mouraki has not touched 
on business.” 

Denny had projected a sail, and was 
not turned from his purpose by my in- 
ability to accompany him. Promising to 
meet him again in the evening, I took my 
way back up the street, where a day or 
two ago my life would have paid for my 
venturing, where now I was as safe as in 
Hyde Park. Women gave me civil greet- 
ings; the men did the like or, at worst, 
ignored me. I saw the soldiers on guard 
at Constantine’s prison, and pursued my 
path to the house. My island was beauti- 
ful that morning, and the blood flowed 
merrily in my veins. I thought of 
Phroso; where was the remorse that I 
vainly summoned ? 

Suddenly I saw Kortes before me, 
walking along slowly. He was relieved 
of his duty, then, and Constantine was no 
longer in his hands. Overtaking him, I 
began to talk. He listened for a little, 
and then raised his calm honest eyes to 
mine. 

“And the Lady Phroso?” he said 
gently. “What of her?” 

I told him what I knew, softening the 
story of Mouraki’s harshness. 

“And you have not spoken to her 
yet?” he asked. Then, coming a step 
nearer, he said, “‘ She shuns you perhaps ?” 

*“T don’t know,” said I, feeling em- 
barrassed under the man’s direct gaze. 


* Copyright, 1896, by Anthony Hope Hawkins, in the United States of America. 











I SAW KORTFS REFOFE Mr, 


“Tt is natural, but only till she has 
seen you once. I pray you not to linger, 
my lord. For she suffers shame at 
having told her love, even though it was 
to save you. It is hard for 2 maiden to 
speak unasked.” 

I leant my back against the rocky bank 
by the road. 

‘‘ Lose no time in telling her your love, 
my lord,” he urged. “It may be that 
she guesses, but her shame will trouble 
her till she hears it from your lips. Seek 
her, seek her without delay.” 

I had forgotten the beauty of the island, 


and I felt my eyes drop before Kortes’ 
look. But I shrugged my shoulders, 
saying carelessly : 

“Tt was only a friendly device the 
Lady Phroso played to save me. She 
does not really love me. It was a trick. 
I will thank her for it, for it was of great 
help to me, and a hard thing for her to 
do.” 

“Tt was no trick. You know it was 
none. Was not the love in every tone 
of her voice? Is it not in every glance 
of her eye when she is with you—and 
most when she will not look at you?” 
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“ How came you to read her looks so 
well?” I asked. 

“‘ From studying them deeply,” said. he 
simply. ‘Ido not know if I love her, 

.my lord, for she is so much above me 
that my thoughts have not dared to fly to 
the height. But I would die for her, and 
I love no other. To me, you, my lord, 
should be the happiest, proudest man 
alive. Pray speak to her soon, my lord. 
My sister, whom you saw hold her in her 
arms, would have made me sure if I had 
doubted. The lady murmurs your name 
in her sleep.” 

A sudden irresistible exultation took 
hold on me. I think it turned my face 
red, for Kortes smiled, saying, “ Ah, you 
believe now, my lord ?” 

“Believe!” I cried. “No, I don’t 
believe. A thousand times, no! I don’t 
believe!” For I was crushing that exul- 
tation now as a man crushes the foulest 
temptings. 

A puzzled look spread over Kortes’ 
eyes, and there was silence between us for 
some moments. 

“It’s absurd,” said I, in weak protest. 
“She has known me only a few days, 
only a few hours rather, and there were 
other things to think of then than love- 
making.” 

** Love,” said he, “is made most readily 
when a man does not think of it, and a 
stout arm serves a suitor better than soft 
words. You fought for her; you proved 
yourself a man before her eyes. Fear 
not, my lord ; she loves you.” 

“Fear not!” I exclaimed, in a low 
bitter whisper. 

** She said it herself,” continued Kortes. 
‘*¢ As her life, and more.’ ” 

“Hold your tongue, man!” I cried 
fiercely. ‘‘In the devil’s name, what has 
it to do with you?” 

A great wonder showed on his face, 
then a doubting fear; he came closer to me 
and whispered so low that I hardly heard: 

“What ails you? Is it not well that 
she should love you ?” 





“Let me alone,” I cried, “I'll not 
answer your questions!” Why was the 
fellow to cross-examine me? Ah, there’s 
the guilty man’s old question ; he loves a 
fine mock-indignation, and hugs it to his 
heart. 

Kortes drew back a pace and bowed, 
as though in apology ; but there was no 
apology in the glance he fixed on me. I 
would not look him in the face. I drew 
myself up as tall as I could, and put on 
my haughtiest air. If he could have seen 
how small I felt inside! 

“Enough, Kortes,” said I, with a lordly 
air. “No doubt your intentions are good, 
but you forget what is becoming from you 
to me.” 

He was not awed; and I think he per- 
ceived some of the truth—not all ; for he 
said, “ You made her love you ; that does 
not happen unless a man’s own acts help 
a” 

** Do girls never rush uninvited on love, 
then?” I sneered. 

“Ves, but she would not,” he answered 
steadily. 

He said no more; I nodded to him 
and set forward on my way. He bowed 
slightly, and stood still where he was, 
watching me. I felt his eyes on me after 
we had parted. I was in a very tumult of 
discomfort. The man had humiliated me 
to the ground. I hoped against hope that 
he was wrong ; and again, in helpless self- 
contradiction, my heart cried out, insisting 
on its shameful joy because he was right. 
Right or wrong, wrong or right, what did 
it matter? Either way now lay misery, 
either way now lay a struggle that I shrank 
from and abhorred. 

I was somewhat delayed by this inter- 
view, and when I arrived at the house I 
found Mouraki already at breakfast. He 
apologised for not having awaited my 
coming, saying, “I have transacted much 
business. Oh, I have not been in bed all 
the tine! And I grew hungry. I have 
been receiving some reports on the state 
of the island.” 
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“Tt is quiet enough now. Your arrival 
has had a most calming effect.” 

“Yes, they know me. They are very 
much afraid, for they think I shall be very 
hard on them. They remember my last 
visit.” 

He made no reference to Constantine, 
and, although I wondered. rather at his 
silence, I did not venture again to question 
him. I wished that I knew what had 
happened on his last visit. A man with 
a mouth like Mouraki’s might cause any- 
thing to happen. 

“IT shall keep them in suspense a little 
while,” he pursued, smiling. ‘It’s good 
forthem. Oh, by the way, Wheatley, you 
may as well take this. Or shall I tear it 
up?” And he suddenly held out to me the 
document which I had written and given 
to Phroso when I restored the island to her. 

‘She gave you this ?” I cried. 

“She?” asked Mouraki, with a smile 
of mockery. “Is there, then, only one 
woman in the world?” he seemed to 
ask sneeringly. 

“The Lady Euphrosyne, to whom I 
gave it,” I explained with what dignity I 
could. 

“The Lady Phroso, yes,” said he. 
(“ Hang his ‘ Phroso!’” thought I.) “I 
had her before me this morning and 
made her give it up.” 

**I can only give it back to her, you 
know.” 

“My dear Wheatley, if you like to 
amuse yourself in that way, I can have 
no possible objection. Until, however, 
you obtain a firman, you will continue to 
be Lord of Neopalia and this Phroso no 
more than a very rebellious young lady. 
But you will enjoy a pleasant interview 
and no harm will be done. Give it back 
by all means.” And he smiled again, 


shrugging his shoulders, and lit a cis arette. 
His manner was the perfection of polite 
patient gentlemanly contempt. 

“It seems easier to get an island than 
to get rid of one,” said I, trying to carry 
off my annoyance with a laugh. 
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“Tt is the case with so many things,” 
agreed Mouraki; “debts, diseases, enemies, 
wives, —lovers.” 

There was a little pause before the last 
word, so little that I could not tell whether 
it was intentional or not; and I had 
learnt to expect no enlightenment from 
Mouraki’s face or eyes. 
himself to solve the mystery this time. 

“Do I touch delicate ground?” he 
asked. “Ah, my dear lord, I find from 
my reports that in the accounts you gave 
me of your experiences you let modesty 
stand in the way of candour. It was 
natural perhaps. I do not blame you, 
since I have found out elsewhere what 
you did not tell me. Yet it was hardly 
a secret, for everybody in Neopalia knew 
n.” 

I smoked my cigarette, feeling highly 
embarrassed and very uncomfortable. 

“And I am told,” pursued Mouraki 
with his malicious smile, “that the idea 
of a Wheatley-Stefanopoulos dynasty is by 
no means unpopular. Constantine’s little 
tricks have disgusted them with him.” 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
I ask, risking any offence now in order to 
turn the topic. 

“Do you really like jumping from sub- 
ject to subject?” asked Mouraki plain- 
tively. “I am, I suppose, a slow-minded 
Oriental, and it fatigues me horribly.” 

I could have thrown the cigarette I was 
smoking in his face with keen pleasure. 

“Tt is for your Excellency to choose 
the topic,” said I, restraining my fury. 

“*Oh, don’t let us have ‘ Excellencies’ 
when we're alone together! Indeed, I 
congratulate you on your conquest. She 
is magnificent ; and it was charming of 
her to make her declaration. That’s what 
has pleased the islanders ; they are ro- 
mantic savages, after all, and the chivalry 
of it touches them.” 

“It must touch anybody,” said I. 

“Ah, I suppose so,” said Mouraki, 
flicking away his ash; “I questioned hera 
little about it this morning.” 


But he chose 
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“You questioned her?” For all I 
could do there was a quiver of anger in 
my voice. I heard it myself, and it did 
not escape my companion’s notice. His 
smile grew broader. 

“Precisely. I have to consider every- 
thing,” said he. “I assure you, my dear 
Wheatley, that I did it in the most deli- 
cate possible manner.” 

“It couldn’t be done in a delicate 
manner.” 

“TI struggled,” said Mouraki, assuming 
his plaintive tone again and spreading out 
deprecatory hands. 

Was Mouraki merely amusing himself 
with a little “chaff,” or had hea purpose ? 
He seemed like a man who would have a 
purpose. I grew cool on the thought of it. 

** And did the lady answer your ques- 
tions?” I asked nonchalantly. 

* Wouldn’t it be a treachery in me to 
tell you what she said?” countered 
Mouraki. 

‘**T think not ; because there’s no doubt 
that the whole thing was only a gvod- 
natured device of hers.” 

“Ah! A very good-natured device 
indeed! She must be an amiable girl,” 
smiled the Pasha. ‘‘ Precisely the sort 
of girl to make a man’s home happy.” 

“She hasn’t much chance of marriage 
in Neopalia,” said I. 

“Heaven makes a way,” observed 
Mouraki piously. “ By-the-bye, the 
device seems to have imposed on our 
acquaintance Kortes.” 

“Oh, perhaps,” I shrugged. “Heisa 
little smitten himself, I think, and so very 
ready to be jealous.” 

“ How discriminating murmured 
Mouraki admiringly. ‘‘ As a fact, my 
dear Wheatley, the lady said nothing. 
She chose to take offence.” 

**You surprise me!” I exclaimed, with 
elaborate sarcasm. 

“And would not speak. But her 
blushes were most lovely—yes, most 
lovely. I-envied you, upon my word I 
did.” 
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Since it’s not true- 

“Oh, a thing may be very pleasant to 
hear, even if it’s not true. Sincerity in 
love is an added charm, but not, my dear 
fellow, a necessity.” 

A pause followed this reflection of the 
Pasha’s. Then he remarked : 

* After all, we must not judge these 
people as we should judge ourselves. If 
Constantine had not already a wife 

“ What ?” I cried, leaping up. 

“And perhaps that difficulty is not 
insuperable.” 

“ He deserves nothing but hanging.” 

“ A reluctant wife is hardly better.” 

“Of course you don’t mean it?” 

“Tt seems to disturb you so much.” 

“It’s a monstrous idea.” 

Mouraki laughed in quiet enjoyment of 
my excitement. 

“Then Kortes?” he suggested. 

“He is infinitely her inferior. Besides 
forgive me—why is it your concern to 
marry her to anyone ?” 

“In a single state she is evidently a 
danger to the peace of the island,” he 
answered, with assumed gravity. “ Now, 
your young friend . 

**Oh, Denny’s a boy.” 

“You reject everyone,” he said, pa- 
thetically, and his eyes dwelt on me in 
amused scrutiny. 

“Your suggestions, my dear Pasha, 
seem hardly serious,” said I huffily. He 
was too many for me, and I struggled 
in vain against betraying my _ ruffled 
temper. 

“Well, then, I will make two serious 
ones ; that is a handsome amende. And 
for the first—yourself ! ” 

I waved my hand and gave an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

“You say nothing to that ?” 

“Qughtn’t I to hear the alternative 
first ?” 

“Indeed it is only reasonable. Well, 
then, the alternative -——” He paused, 
laughed, lit another cigarette. “The 
alternative is—myself,” said he. 
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“ Still not serious!” I exclaimed, forcing 
a smile. 

“ Absolutely serious,” he asserted. “I 
have the misfortune to be a widower, and 
for the second time, so unkind is heaven. 
She is most charming. I have, perhaps, 
a position that would atone for some want 
of youth and romantic attractions.” 

** Of course, if she likes———” 

“TI don’t think she would persist in 
refusing,” said Mouraki, with a thoughtful 
smile ; and he went on, “‘ Three years ago 
when I came here, she struck me as a 
beautiful child, one likely to become a 
beautiful woman. You see for yourself 
that Iam not disappointed. My wife was 
alive at that time, but in bad health. Still 
I hardly thought seriously of it then, and 
the idea did not recur to me till I saw 
Phroso again. You look surprised.” 

“Well, I am surprised.” 

“You don’t think her attractive, then?” 

“Frankly, that is not the reason for my 
surprise.” 

“Shall I go on? You think me old? 
It is a young man’s delusion, my dear 
Wheatley.” 

Bear-baiting may have been excellent 
sport, its defenders so declare, but I do 
not remember that it was ever considered 
pleasant for the bear. I felt now much 
as the bear must have felt. I rose 
abruptly from the table. 

“All these things require thought,” 
said Mouraki gently. “We will talk of 
them again this afternoon. I have a little 
business to do now.” 

Saying this, he rose and took his way 
leisurely upstairs. I was left alone in the 
hall so familiar to me; and my first 
thought was a regret that I was not again 
a prisoner there, with Constantine seeking 
my life, Phroso depending on my protec- 
tion, and Mouraki administering some 
other portion of his district. That con- 


dition of things had been, no doubt, 
rather too exciting to be pleasant ; but it 
had not made me harassed, wretched, 
humiliated, exasperated almost beyond 


endurance ; and such was the mood in 
which the two conversations of the morn- 
ing left me. 

A light step sounded on the stair ; and 
the figure that I wished least of all figures 
in the world to see then, that I took more 
joy in seeing than any in the world besides, 
appeared before me. Phroso came down. 
She reached the floor of the hall and she 
saw me. For a long moment we each 
rested as we were. Then she stepped 
towards me, and I rose with a bow. She 
was very pale, but a smile came on her 
lips as she murmured a greeting to me 
and passed on. I should have done 
better to let her go. I rose and followed. 
On the marble pavement by the threshold 
I overtook her; there we stood again, 
looking on the twinkling sea in the dis- 
tance, as we had looked before. I was 
seeking what to say. 

“T must thank you,” I said, “ yet I 
can’t. It was magnificent.” 

Then the colour suddenly flooded her 
face. 

“You understood?” she murmured. 
“You understood why? It seemed the 
only way. And I think it did help a 
little.” 

I bent down and kissed her hand. 

“IT don’t care whether it helped,” I 
said. “It was the thing itself.” 

“T didn’t care for them—the people— 
but when I thought what you would 
think ” She could not go on, but 
drew her hand, which she had left an 
instant in mine as though forgetful of it, 
suddenly away. 

‘*T—I knew, of course, that it was only 
a—a stratagem,” said I. ‘Oh, yes, I 
knew that directly.” 

‘“‘Yes,” whispered she, looking over the 
sea. 

“Yes,” said I, looking also over the 
sea. 

* And you forgive it?” 

“Forgive!” My voice came low and 
husky. I did not see why such things 
should be laid on a man; I did not 
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1 BENT DOWN AND KISSED HER HAND. 





22 THE 
know if I could endure them. Yet I 
could not have left her then for an angel’s 
crown. 

“And you will forget it? 
” The whisper 


I mean, 
you——? died into 
silence. 

**So long as I live, I will not forget it,” 
said I. 

Then, by a seemingly irresistible im- 
pulse that came upon both of us, we 
looked in one another’s eyes, a long look 
that lingered and was loth to end. As 
I looked, I saw, in joy that struggled 
with shame, a new light in the glowing 
depths of Phroso’s eyes, a greeting of an 
undreamt happiness, a terrified delight. 
hen her lids drooped and she began to 
speak quietly and low. 

“Tt came on me that I might help if 
I said it, because the islanders love me, 
and so, perhaps, they wouldn’t hurt you. 
But I couldn’t look at you. I only prayed 
you would understand, that you wouldn’t 
think—oh, that you wouldn’t think—that 
—of me, my lord! And I did not know 
how to meet you to day, but I had to.” 

I stood silent beside her, curiously con- 
scious of every detail of nature's picture 
before me; for I had turned from her 
again, and my eyes roamed over sea and 
island. But at that moment there came 
from one of the narrow windows of the 
old house, directly above our heads, the 
sound of a low, amused, luxurious chuckle. 
A look of dread and shrinking spread 
over Phroso’s face. 

“ Ah, that man!” she exclaimed in an 
agitated whisper. 

“ What of him ?” 

“He has been here before. I have 
seen him smile and heard him laugh like 
that when he sent men to death, and 
looked on while they died. Yes, men of 
our own island, men who had served us 
and were our friends. Ah, he frightens 


me, that man!” And she shuddered, 


stretching out her hand in an uncon- 
scious gesture as though she would ward 
off some horrible thing. 


“T have heard 
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him laugh like that when a woman asked 
her son’s life of him and a girl her lover’s. 
It kills me to be near him. He has no 
pity. My lord, intercede with him for 
the islanders. They are ignorant men, 
they did not know.” 

** Not one shall be hurt, if I can help 
it,” said I earnestly. “But ——” I stopped ; 
yet I would go on, and I added, “ Have 
you no fear of him yourself?” 

“ What can he do to me?” she asked. 
“He talked to me this morning about— 
about you. I hate to talk withhim. But 
what can he do to me?” 

I was silent. Mouraki had not hinted 
to her the idea that he had suggested, 
in puzzling ambiguity between jest and 
earnest, to me. Her eyes questioned me ; 
then suddenly she laid her hand on my 
arm, and said: 

* And you would protect me, my lord. 
While you were here, I should be safe.” 

“While!” ‘The little word struck cold 
on my heart ; my eyes showed her the 
blow ; in a minute she understood. She 
raised her hand from where it lay and 
pointed out towards the sea. I saw the 
pretty trim little yacht running home for 
the harbour after her morning cruise. 

“Yes, while you are here, my lord,” 
she said with the most pitiful of brave 
smiles. 

“As long as you want me, I shall be 
here,” I assured her. 

She raised her eyes to mine ; the colour 
came again to her face. 

“As long as you are in any danger,” 
I added in explanation. 

“ Ah, yes!” said she, with a sigh and 
drooping eyelids; and she went on ina 
moment, as though recollecting a civility 
due and not paid, “ You are very good to 
me, my lord. For your island has treated 
you unkindly, and you will be glad to sail 
away from it to your home.” 

“Tt is,” said I, bending towards her, 
“the most beautiful island in the world, 
and I would love to stay in it all my 
life.” 
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Again the pleased contented chuckle 
sounded from the window over our heads. 
It seemed to strike Phroso with a new 
fit of sudden fear. With a faint cry she 
darted her hand out and seized mine. 

“Don’t be afraid. He shan’t hurt 
you,” said I. 

A moment later we heard steps descend- 
ing the stairs inside the house. Mouraki 
appeared on the threshold. Phroso had 
sprung away from me and stcod a few 
paces off. Yet Mouraki knew that we 
had not stood thus distantly before his 
steps were heard. He looked at Phroso 
and then at me: a blush from her, a scowl 
from me, filled any gaps in his knowledge. 
He stood there smiling—I began to hate 
the Pasha’s smiles—for a moment, and 
then came forward. He bowed slighily 
but civilly enough to Phroso ; then to my 
astonishment he took my hand and began 
to shake it with a great appearance of 
effusion. 

“‘ Really, I beg your pardon ?” said I. 
‘“What’s the matter?” 

“The matter?” he cried in high good- 
humour or what seemed such. ‘“ The 
matter? Why, the matter, my dear 
Wheatley, is that you appear to be both 
a very discreet fellow and a very fortu- 
nate one.” 

“TI don’t understand yet,” said I, trying 
to hide my growing irritation. 

“ Surely it is no secret ?” he asked. “ It 
is generally known, is it not ?” 

“What's generally known?” I fairly 
roared in an exasperation that mastered 
all self-control. 

The Pasha was not in the very !east 
disturbed. He held a bundle of letters 
in his left hand and he began now to sort 
them. He ended by choosing one, which 
he held up before me, with a malicious 
humour twinkling from under his heavy 
brows. 

“I get behindhand in my correspon- 
dence when I am on a voyage,” said he. 
“This letter came to Rhodes about a 
week ago, together with a mass of public 
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papers, and I have only this morning 
opened it. It concerns you.” 

“Concerns me? Pray in what way ?” 

“Or rather it mentions you.” 

“Who is it from?” I asked. The man's 
face was full of triumphant spite, and I 
grew uneasy. 

“It is,” said he “ from our ambassador 
in London. I think you know him.” 

“Slightly.” 

* Precisely.” 

“ Well?” 

“He asks how you are getting on in Neo- 
palia, or whether I have any news of you.” 
“You'll be able to answer him now.” 

“Yes, yes, with great satisfaction, And 
he will be able to satisfy some enquiries 
which he has had.” 

I knew what was coming now. Mou- 
raki beamed pleasure. I set my face. At 
Phroso, who stood all this while in silence 
near, I dared not look. 

“From a certain lady who is most 
anxious about you.” 

“Ah!” 

“A Miss 
Hipgrave.” 

“Ah, yes!” 

“Who is a friend of yours ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear Pasha.” 

“ Who is, in fact—let me shake hands 
again—your future wife. A thousand cun- 
gratulations ! ” 

“Oh, thanks, you’re very kind,” said I. 
“Yes, she is.” 

I declare that I must have played that 
scene—-no easy one—well, for Mouraki’s 
rapturous amusement disappeared. He 
seemed rather put out. He looked (and 
I hope felt) a trifle foolish. I kept a cool 
careless glance on him. 

But his triumph came from elsewhere. 
He turned from me to Phroso, and my 
eyes followed his. She stood rigid, 
frozen, lifeless; she devoured my face 
with an appealing gaze. She made no 
sign and uttered no sound. Mouraki 
smiled again; and I said: 

* Any London news, my dear Pasha?” 


Hipgrave—Miss Beatrice 
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A STROKE IN THE GAME. 

I was glad; as soon as I was alone 
and had time to think over Mouraki’s 
coup I was glad. He had ended a false 
position into which my weakness had led 
me ; he had rendered it possible for me 
to serve Phroso in friendship pure and 
simple ; he had decided a struggle which 
I had failed to decide for myself. It 
would be easy now for both of us to 
repose on the fiction of a good-natured 
device and leave our innermost feelings in 
decent obscurity, while we counter-worked 
the scheme which the Pasha had in view. 
This scheme he now proceeded to for- 
ward with all the patience and ability of 
which he was master. For the next week 
or so matters seemed to stand still, but to 
a closer study they revealed slow, yet un- 
interrupted, movement. I was left almost 
entirely alone at the house; but I could 
not bring myself to abandon my position 
and seek the society of my friends on the 
yacht. Though reduced to idleness and 
robbed of any part in the drama, I would 
not forsake the stage, but lagged a super- 
fluous spectator of an unpleasing piece. 
Mouraki was at work. He saw Phroso 
every day and for long interviews. I 
hardly set my eyes on her. The affairs of 
the island afforded him a constant pretext 
for conferring with, or dictating to, its 
lady; I had no excuse for forcing an 
intercourse which Phroso was evidently at 
pains to avoid. I could imagine the 
Pasha’s progress, not in favour or willing 
acceptance, for I knew her fear and hatred 
of him, but in beating down her courage 
and creating a despair which would serve 
hitn as well as love’ Beyond doubt he 
was serious in his design; his cool 
patience spoke settled purpose, his ob- 
vious satisfaction declared a conviction 
of success. He acquiesced in Phroso’s 
seclusion, save when he sent for her ; he 
triumphed in watching me spend weary 
hours in solitary pacing up and down be- 
fore the house: he would look at me with 
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a covert exultation and amuse himself by 
a renewal of sympathetic congratulations 
on my engagement. I do not think that 
he wished me away. I was the sauce to 
his dish, the garlic in the salad, the spice 
in the sweetmeat over which he licked 
appreciative lips. Thus passed eight or 
ten days, and I grew more out of temper, 
more sour, and more determined with 
every settingsun. Denny ceased to pray 
my company ;: I was not to be moved 
from the neighbourhood of the house. I 
waited, the Pasha waited ; he paved his 
way, I lay in ambush by it; he was bent 
on conquering Phroso, I had no design, 
only a passionate resolve that he should 
try a fall with me first. 

There came a dark stormy evening, 
when the clouds sent down a thick close 
rain, and the wind blew in mournful gusts. 
Having escaped from Mouraki’s talk, I 
had watched him go upstairs, and myself 
had come out to pace again my useless 
beat. I strayed a few hundred yards 
from the house, and turned to look at the 
light in the Governor’s window. It shone 
bright and steady, seeming to typify his 
relentless steady purpose ; a sudden oath 
escaped from the weary sickness of my 
heart ; and there came an unlooked-for 
answer from my elbow. 

“ He acts, you talk, my lord. He works, 
you are content tocursehi'm. Which will 
win?” said a grave voice; and Kortes’ 
handsome figure was dimly visible in the 
darkness. ‘‘ He works, she weeps, you 
curse. Who will win?” he asked again, 
folding his arms. 

“Your question carries its own answer, 
doesn’t it?” I retorted angrily. 

“ Yes, if I have put it right,” said he; 
there was a touch of scorn in his voice 
that I did not care to hear. ‘“ Yes, it 
carries its own answer, if you are con- 
tent to 1 ave it as I stated it.” 

“Content! Good God!” 

He drew nearer to me and whispered : 

**This morning he told her his purpose ; 
this evening again—yes, now, while we 
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taik—he is forcing it upon her. . And 
what help has she ?” 

“She won't let me help her; she 
won’t let me see her.” 

“How can you help her, you who do 
nothing but curse?” 

“ Look here, Kortes,” said I, “I know 
all that. I’m a fool, and a worm, and 
everything else you like to intimate. But 
your contempt doesn’t seem much more 
practical than my cursing. What’s in 
your mind?” 

“You must keep faith with this lady in 
your own land ?” 

“You know of her?” 

“ My sister has told me—she who waits 
on the Lady Euphrosyne.” 

“Ah! Yes, I must keep faith with 
her.” 

“And with Mouraki?” he asked. 

My mind travelled with his; I caught 
him eagerly by the arm. I had his idea 
in a moment. 

“ Why that ?” I asked. 
why that ?” 

“IT thought you were so scrupulous, my 
lord.” 

“T have no scruples in deceiving this 
Mouraki.” 

“‘ That is better, my lord,” he answered, 
with a grim smile. ‘By heavens, I 
thought we were to dance together at 
the wedding !” 

“The wedding ?” Icried. “I think not. 
Kortes, do you mean——?” I made a 
gesture that indicated some violence to 
Mouraki. But I added, “It must be open 
fight though.” 

“You must not touch a hair of his 
head. The island would answer bitterly 
for that.” 

We stood in silence for a moment. 
Then I gave a short laugh. 

“ My character is my own,” said I. “I 
may blacken it, if I like.” 

“It is only in the eyes of Mouraki 
Pasha,” said Kortes with a smile. 

“And will she understand? 
must be no more--—” 


“Ves, Kortes, 


There 
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“She will understand. You shall see 
her.” 
** You can contrive that?” 
“Yes, with my sister’s help. 
tell Mouraki first ?” 
“ No—her first. She may refuse.” 
**She loathes him too much to refuse 


Will you 


anything.” 
“Good. When, then?” 
“To-night. She will leave him soon.” 


“‘ But he watches her to her room?” 

“Yes, but you, my lord, know that 
there is another way.” 

“Yes, yes, by the roof? The ladder?” 

“It shall be there for you in an 
hour.” 

“ And you, Kortes ?” 

“I will wait at the foot of it. The 
Pasha himself should not mount it alive.” 

“ Kortes, it is trusting me much.” 

“TI know, my lord. If you were not a 
man to be trusted, you would do what 
you are going to pretend.” 

‘“‘T hope you’re right. Kortes, it sets me 
aflame now to be near her.” 

“ Cannot I understand that, my lord ?” 
said he with a sad smile. 

“ By heaven, you’re a good fellow ! ” 

“T am a servant of the Stefanopouloi.” 

“Your sister will tell her before I 
come? I could not tell her myself.” 

“Yes, she shall be told before you 
come.” 

“Tn an hour, then?” 

“Ves.” And, without another word, 
he strode by me. I caught his hand as 
he went, and pressed it. Then I was 
alone in the darkness again, but with a 
plan in my head and a weapon in my 
hand, and no more empty useless cursings 
in my mouth. Busily rehearsing the part 
I was to play, I resumed my quick pacing. 
It was a hard part, but a good part; I 
would match Mouraki with his own 
weapons ; my cynicism should beat his, 
my indifference to the claims of honour 
overtop his shameless use of terror or of 
force. ‘The smiles should now be not all 
the Pasha’s; I would have a smile too, 
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one that would, I trusted, compel a scowl 
even from his smooth inscrutable face. 

I was walking quickly; on a sudden 
I came almost in contact with a man, 
who leapt on one side to avoid me. 
“Who’s there?” I cried, standing on 





A pause followed before his gruff voice 
answered : 

“ Harm tonobody. What harm can be 
done when my gracious lord the Governor 
is on the island and watches over it?” 

“True, Demetri. He has small mercy 


“ALF KILL HIM WITH THE LASH BEFORE HIS MOTHER'S EYES.” 


my defence, as I had learnt was wise in 
Neopalia. 

“Tt is I; Demetri,” answered a sullen 
voice. 

“And what do you here, Demetri? 
And with your gun ?” 

*T walk by night, like my lord.” 

* Your walks by night have had a mean- 
ing before now.” 

“They mean no harm to you now.” 

“ Tfarm to anyone? ” 


for wrongdoers and turbulent fellows, such 
as some I know of.” 

“T know him as well as you, my lord, 
and better,” said the fellow, and his voice 
was charged with a passionate hate. 
“Yes, there are many in Neopalia who 
know Mouraki.” 

“So says Mouraki ; and he says it as 
though it pleased him.” 

“ One day he shall have proof enough 
to satisfy him,” growled Demetri. 
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The savage rage of the fellow’s tone 
had caught my attention, and I gazed 
intently into his face ; not even the dark- 
ness quite hid the angry gleam of his 
deep-set eyes. 

‘‘Demetri, Demetri,” said I, “ aren’t 
you on a dangerous path? I see a long 
knife in your belt there, and that gun, is 
it not loaded? Come, go back to your 
home.” 

He seemed influenced by my remon- 
strances, but he denied the suggestion I 
made. 

“IT don’t seek his life,” he said sullenly 
“ If we were strong enough to fight openly 
-—well, I say nothing of that. He killed 
my brother, my lord.” 

“T killed a brother of yours too, 
Demetri.” ; 

“Yes, in honest fighting, when he 
sought to kill you. You did not half kill 
him with the lash, before his mother’s 
eyes, and finish the work with a rope.” 

** And Mouraki did? ” 

“Yes, my lord. But it is nothing, my 
lord. I mean no harm.” 

“Look here, Demetri. I don’t love 
Mouraki myself, and you did me a good 
turn a little while ago. But if I find you 
hanging about here again with your gun 
and your knife, I’ll tell Mouraki, as sure as 
Where I come from, we don’t 

Do you see?” 

Indeed I had no 


I’m alive. 
assassinate. 

“T hear, my lord. 
such purpose.” 

“You know your purpose best; and 
now you know what I shall do. Come, 
be off with you, and don’t show your- 
self here again.” 

He cringed before me with renewed 
protestations ; but his invention provided 
no excuse for his presence. He swore to 
me that I wronged him. I contented 
mysélf with ordering him off, and at last 
he went off, striking back towards the 
village. ‘ Upon my word,” said I, “it’s a 
nuisance to be honourably brought up.” 
For it would have been marvellously 
convenient to let Demetri have a shot at 


the Pasha with that gun of his, or a stab 
with the long knife he had fingered so 
affectionately. 

This encounter had passed the time of 
waiting, and now I strolled back to the 
house. It was hard on midnight; the 
light in Mouraki’s window was ex- 
tinguished ; two soldiers stood sentry by 
the closed door. They let me in and 
locked the door behind me; this watch 
was not kept on me ; Mouraki knew very 
well that I had no desire to leave the 
island. Phroso was the prisoner and the 
prize that the Pasha guarded ; perhaps, 
also, he had an inkling that he was not 
popular in Neopalia, and that he would 
not be wise to trust to the loyalty of. its 
inhabitants. 

Soon I found myself in the compound 
at the back of the house. The ladder 
was placed ready; Kortes stood beside 
it. There seemed to be nobody else 
about; the rain still fell and the wind 
had risen till it whistled wildly in the 
wood. 

“She is waiting for you,” whispered 
Kortes. “She knows, and she will 
second the plan.” 

‘* Where is she?” 

“On the roof. She is wrapped in my 
cloak ; she will take no hurt.” 

“* And Mouraki ?” 

“ He has gone to bed. She was with 
him two hours.” 

I mounted the ladder and found my- 
self on the flat roof, where Phroso had 
once ‘stood gazing up towards the cottage 
on the hill. We were fighting Con- 
stantine then: Mouraki was our foe now. 
Constantine lay a prisoner, harmless, as it 
seemed, and helpless. I prayed for a 
like good fortune in the new enterprise. 
And an instant later I found Phroso’s 
hand in mine. I carried it to my lips, as 
I murmured my greeting in a hushed 
voice ; the first answer to it was a nervous 
sob, but Phroso followed it with a plead- 
ing apology. 

“Tam so tired,” she said, “so tired. 
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I have fought him for two hours to-night. 
Forgive me. I will be brave, my lord.” 

I had determined on a cold business- 
like manner ; I went as straight to the 
point as a busy man in his city office. 

“You know the plan? You consent 
to it?” I asked. 

“Yes. I think I understand it. It is 
good of you, my lord. For you may run 
great danger through me.” 

That was indeed true, and in more 
senses than one. 

“I do for you what you did not hesi- 
tate to do for me,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Phroso in a very low 
whisper. 

“ You pretended ; well then, now I pre- 
tend.” And my voice sounded now not 
only cold, but bitter and unpleasant. “I 
think it may succeed,” I continued. “‘ He 
will not dare to take any extreme steps 
against me. I don’t see how he can pre- 
vent our going.” 

“ He will let us go, you think?” 

“TI don’t know how he can refuse. 
And where will you go?” 

‘1 have some friends at Athens— 
people who knew my father.” 

“Good. I’ll take you there and——” I 
paused. “T’ll—I’lltake you there and——” 
Again I paused, I could not help it. 
“ And leave you there in safety,” I ended 
at last in a gruff harsh whisper. 

“Yes, my lord. And then you will 
go home in safety?” 

“Perhaps. That doesn’t matter.” 

“Yes, it does matter,” said she softly. 
“ For I would not be in safety unless you 
were.” 

** Ah, Phroso, 
groaned inwardly. 

“Yes, you will go back in safety, back 
to your own land—back to the lady——” 

“ Never mind—-—” I began. 

“ Back to the lady whom my lord 
loves,” whispered Phroso. “And then 
you will forget this troublesome island, 
and the troublesome—the troublesome 
peop'e on it.” 


don’t do that!” I 


Her face was no more than a foot from 
mine—pale, with sad eyes, and a smile 
that quivered on trembling lips—the fair- 
est face in the world that I had seen or 
believed any man to have seen ; and her 
hand rested in mine. There may live 
folk who would have looked over her 
head and not in those eyes—saints or 
dolts—I was neither; not I. I looked. 
I looked as though I should never look 
elsewhere again, nor cared to live if I 
could not look. But Phroso’s hand was 
drawn from mine and her eyes fell. I 
had to end the silence. 

“I shall go straight to Mouraki to-mor- 
row morning,” said I, “and tell him you 
have agreed to be my wife ; that you will 
come with me under the care of Kortes 
and his sister, and that we shall be 
married on the first opportunity.” 

“But he knows about—about the lady 
you love.” 

“Tt will not surprise Mouraki to hear 
that I am going to break my faith with— 
the lady I love,” said I. 

“No,” said Phroso, refusing resolutely 
to look at me again. “It will not sur- 
prise Mouraki.” 

“Perhaps it would not surprise any- 
one.” 

Phroso made no comment on this. 
And on the moment that I said it, I 
heard a voice from below, a voice I knew 
very well. 

“What's the ladder here for, my 
friend ?” it asked. 

“* It enables one to ascend or descend, 
my lord,” answered Kortes’ grave voice, 
without the least touch of irony. 

“It’s Mouraki,” whispered Phroso, and 
at the time of danger her frightened eyes 
came back to mine, and she drew nearer 
tome. “It’s Mouraki, my lord.” 

“T know it is,” said I; “so much the 
better.” 

“ That seems probable,” observed 
Mouraki. “But to enable whom to as- 
cend and descend, friend Kortes ?” 

“ Anyone who desires, my lord,” 











“A THOUSAND PARDONS, MY LORD !” 


“Then I will ascend,” said Mouraki. 
“‘ A thousand pardons, my lord !” 


‘Stand aside, sir. What, you dare—?” 

“ Run back to your room,” I whispered. 
“Quick. Good-night.” I caught her 
hand and pressed it. She turned and 
disappeared swiftiy through the door that 
gave access to the inside of the house, 
and thenceto herroom. And I—glad that 
the interview had been interrupted, for I 


little more of it— 
looked 


have borne 
walked to the battlements and 
over. Kortes stood like a wall between 
the astonished Mouraki and the ladder. 

“ Kortes, Kortes,” I cried in a tone of 
grieved surprise, “is it possible that you 
don’t recognise his Excellency ?” 

“ Why, Wheatley !” cried Mouraki. 

‘““Who else should it be, my dear 
Pasha? Will you come up, or shall I 


could 
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come down and join you? Out of the 
way, Kortes.” 

Kortes, who would not obey Mouraki, 
Mouraki seemed to hesitate 
about mounting. I solved the difficulty 
by descending rapidly. I was smiling, 
and I took the Pasha by the arm, saying 
with a laugh: 

“Caught that time, I’m afraid, eh? 
Well, I meant to tell you soon.” 

I had certainly succeeded in astonish- 
ing Mouraki this time. Kortes added to 
his wonder by springing nimbly up the 
ladder, and pulling it up after him. 

“T thought you were in bed,” said I. 
“And when the cat’s away the mice will 
play, you know. Well, we are caught!” 

““We ?” asked the Pasha. 

“Well, do you suppose I was alone ? 
Is it the sort of night a man chooses to 
spend alone ona roof?” 

“ Who was with you, then?” he asked, 
suspicion alive in his crafty eyes. 

I took him by the arm and led him 
into the house, through the kitchen, till we 
reached the hall, when I said: 

“Am I not a man of taste? Who 
should it be?” 

He sat down in the great arm-chair, 
and a heavy frown gathered on his brow. 
I cannot quite explain why, but I was 
radiant. The spirit of the game had 
entered into me ; I forgot the reality that 
was so full of pain; I was as merry as 
though what I told him had been the 
happy truth, instead of a tantalising im- 
possible vision. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me,” I 
laughed, standing opposite to him, sway- 
ing on my feet, and burying-my hands in 
my pockets. ‘ Don’t wrong me, my dear 
Pasha. It is all just as it should be. 
There is nothing going on that should not 
go on under your Excellency’s roof. It 
is all on the most honourable footing.” 

“JT don’t understand your riddles or 
your mirth,” said Mouraki. 

“Ah! Now, once I did not quite ap- 
The wheel goes round, 
Every dog has his day. 


obeyed me. 


preciate yours. 
my dear Pasha. 


Forgive me, I am naturally elated. I 
meant to tell you at breakfast to-morrow, 
but since you surprised our tender meet- 
ing, why, I will tell you now. Congratu- 
late me. That charming girl has owned 
that her avowal of love for me was nothing 
but bare truth, and has consented to make 
me happy.” 

“To marry you?” 

“My dear Pasha! What else could I 
mean?” And I took my hands out of 
my pockets, lit a cigarette, and puffed the 
smoke luxuriously. Mouraki sat motion- 
less in his chair, his eyes cold and sharp 
on me, his brow puckered. At last he 
spoke. 

“And Miss Hipgrave?” he asked 
sneeringly. 

“Isthere a breach of promise of marriage 
law in Neopalia?” said I. “In truth, my 
dear Pasha, I am a little to blame there ; 
but you mustn’t be hard on me. I hada 
moment of conscientious qualms. I con- 
fess it. But she’s too lovely, she really is. 
And she’s so fond of me—oh, I couldn’t 
resist it!” And I simpered like any 
affected young lady-killer. 

Mouraki was a clever fellow, but the 
blow had been a sudden one. It strains 
the control even of clever fellows when 
a formidable obstacle springs up, at a 
moment’s notice, on a path that they have 
carefully prepared and levelled for their 
steps. The Pasha’s rage mastered him. 

“You've changcd your mind rapidly, 
Lord Wheatley,” said he. 

“T know nothing,” I rejoined, “that 
does change a man’s mind so quickly as 
a pretty girl.” 

“Yet some men hold to their pro- 
mises,” said he with a savage sneer. 

“Oh, a few, perhaps ; very few in these 
days.” 

** And you don’t aspire to be one ?” 

“Oh, I aspired,” said I with a laugh. 
“ But my aspirations have not stood out 
against Phroso’s charms.” 

Then I took a step nearer to him, and, 
veiling impertinence under a thin show of 
sympathy, I said : 
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“T hope you're not really annoyed ? 
You were not serious in the hint you gave 
of your own intentions? I thought you 
were only joking, you know. If you were 
serious, believe me, I am grieved. But 
it must be every man for himself in these 
little matters, mustn’t it ?” 

He had borne as much as he could. 
He rose suddenly to his feet, and an oath 
hissed from between his teeth. 

“You shan’t have her!” said he. 
“You think you can laugh at me; men 
who think that find out their mistake.” 

I laughed agiin. I did not shrink 
from exasperating him to the uttermost. 
He would be no more dangerous ; he might 
be less discreet. 

“Pardon me,” said I, “but I do not 
perceive how we need your permission, 
glad as we should, of course, be of your 
felicitations.” 

“‘Thave some power in Neopalia,” he 
reminded me witha threatening gleam in 
his eye. 

“No doubt, but the power has to be 
carefully exercised when British subjects 
are in question—men, if I may add so 
much, of some position. I cannot be 
considered an islander of Neopalia for all 
purposes, my dear Pasha.” 

He seemed not to hear or not to heed 
what I said; but he both heard and 
heeded, or I mistook my man. 

“T do not give up what I have resolved 
upon,” said he. 

‘You describe my own temper to a 
nicety,” said I. ‘“ Now I have resolved to 
marry Phroso.” 

“No,” said Mouraki; and I greeted 
the word with a scornful shrug. 

“You understand ?” he continued. “ It 
shall not be.” 

“* We shall see,” said I. 

“You don’t know the risk you’re run- 
ning.” 

“Come, come, isn’t this rather near 
boasting ?.” I asked contemptuously. 
“Your Excellency is a great man, no 
doubt, but you can’t afford to carry out 


these dark desizns against a man of my 
position.” Then I changed to a more 
friendly tone, saying, “‘My dear Pasha, had 
you defeated me, I should have taken it 
quietly. Will you not best consult your 
dignity by doing the same ?” 

A long silence followed. I watched 
his face. Very gradually his brow cleared, 
his lips relaxed into a smile. He, in his 
turn, shrugged his shoulders ; he took a 
step towards me: he held out his hand. 

“ Wheatley,” said he, “it is true, I am 
a fool. A man is a fool in such matters. 
You must make allowances for me. I 
was honestly in love with her. I thought 
myself safefrom you. I allowed my temper 
to get the better of me. Will you shake 
hands ?” 

“Ah, now you are like yourself, my 
dear friend,” said I, grasping his hand. 

“We'll speak again about it to- 
morrow. But my anger is over. Fear 
nothing. I will be reasonable.” 

I murmured grateful thanks and appre- 
ciation of his generosity. 

**Good-night, good-night,” saidhe. “I 
wish I had not found you to-night. I should 
not have lost my composure like this at 
any other time. You are sure you forgive 
my hasty words?” 

“From the bottom of my heart,” said 
I earnestly ; and we pressed one another’s 
hands. Mouraki passed on to the stairs 
and began to mount them slowly. He 
turned his head over his shoulders and 
said, 

“ How will you settle with Miss Hip- 
grave ?” 

“T must beg her forgiveness, as I must 
yours,” said I. 

“*T hope you will be equally successful,” 
said he, and his smile was in working 
order by now. It was the last I saw of 
him as he disappeared up the stairs. 

“Now,” said I, sitting down, “he’s 
gone to think how he can get my throat 
cut without a scandal.” 

In fact, Mouraki and I were beginning 
to understand one another. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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THE ASCETIC RAKE. 
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™ So I saw the last of Waring. 
—You? Oh never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar ! 
Look east where whole new thousands are ; 


In Vishnu land, what Avatar ?” 
— Waring. 


5) AD Mr. Podsnap ever so- 
journed in the East, or on 
any of the world’s beaches, 
he would have lost that lofty 
wave of the right arm with which Dickens 
made him sweep away the consideration of 
all things outside hisown ken. He would 
have found it impossible to refuse belief 
in anything and everything foreign to his 
own experiences; and then—he would 
not have been Mr. Podsnap. 

All that I actually know of “ the ascetic 
rake,” as Arnold Morton was called at 
Guy’s, is simple enough, and for the most 
part known to others. My only reason 
for writing now what I know, is that I 
have been told something else—some- 
thing Mr. Podsnap would have airily swept 
into oblivion. 

Arnold Morton came to Guy’s from 
Oxford with something of a reputation. 
He had been “sent down,” and no one 
seemed to know exactly why. He wasa 
thin, almost cadaverous-faced man, whom 
a friend of mine described as “hair-shirty” 
looking. He lived alone, and someone 
told me he studied Arabic and Eastern 
lore of various kinds. He certainly did 
not study hospital practice to any great 
extent. 

One morning he startled a good many 
of us by sailing serenely into one of the 
women’s wards in a state of hopeless and 
unmistakable drunkenness. He was re- 








moved without any sort of difficulty, and 
managed to get out of the hospital, as far 
as I could make out, alone. Half-an-hour 
afterwards one of the staff physicians 
gave me a note to Morton, and asked me 
if I would mind taking it to the man’s 
rooms, and ascertaining what he was 
doing. 

I got into a hansom and drove round 
to the house in which Morton lodged. 
His landlady told me, with a toss of her 
head, that she believed “‘ Doctor ” Morton 
was in his room ; but that I could go and 
see for myself. 1 knocked at the door she 
had pointed to, and hearing nothing, I 
opened it and walked into the room. 

I have been in a good many queer 
rooms inhabited by medical students, but 
this place of Morton’s made me stare. I 
was only there a few minutes and cannot 
describe the details; but there was a 
mummy in the room ; there was a full- 
grown man’s skeleton near the fireplace ; 
there was a smell of incense that one 
could see; and, filling every nook and 
craimny,.and hanging from walls and ceil- 
ing in every direction, there was a bristling 
uncanny mass of Eastern oddities that 
fairly made one’s eyes ache. In the middle 
of all this, on his knees, and swaying to 
and fro like a fakir working up a far- 
reaching curse, was Arnold Morton, the 
man I had come to see. In his thin 
hands he held a black crucifix, and at 
intervals, in the frenzied prayer he was 
offering up, he paused to press his lips 
to this, with all an ascetic’s fervour and 
intensity. 

At last he heard my voice, and sprang 
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to his feet. Half-a-minute afterwards I 
was on the stairs of the lodging-house, 
and our interview was concluded in the 
street outside. There was not much 
doubt about Morton’s sobriety then ; and 
in my mind was no doubt about aay- 
thing. I simply wanted to get away. I 
felt as though I had broken one of the 
commands in Leviticus, about naked- 
ness; as though I had been listening at 
the bedroom door of a broken hearted 


girl. 
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The man did not know me from the 
Shah of Persia, and I did not speak. The 
bazaar-keeper told me afterwards that 
Morton was studying—Heaven knows 
what—under an old Joctanide ; a learned 
man. He looked it—and more. I passed 
on ; was in Aden a week later ; and so to 
London, and the old life. 

‘Three years passed, and I forgot all 
about the man of liquor and fanaticism. 
Then, late one November evening, I 
strayed into an out-of-the way restaurant 





NE PRESSED ME TO SMOKE A CIGARETTE WIT! NIM. 


Well, after that day, I saw Morton no 
more, neither at Guy’s nor elsewhere, for 
four years. Then, having landed from a 
country-wallah at Sana, I was doing a 
little wandering in Arabia, and met 
Arnold Morton again. It was in one of 
the quaintest old vilayets in Yemen, and 
the last place on earth in which I should 
have expected to meet anyone I knew. 
He was standing under the window- 
shade of a little cloth and carpet bazaar, 
and his eyes went through my body like 
X rays, when he turned to look at me. 


in Soho, called La Pomme d’Or. It was 
almost ten o'clock, and when I gave my 
order for fot au feu and gigot, the place 
was deserted, save for the presence of a 
grizzled old Frenchman, who was sipping 
absinthe from a green tumbler, and a 
dark, alert-looking little man, dressed all 
in black, who made way for meat his 
table. 

I think he handed me the English 
mustard, or something of the sort. Any- 
how, he drank black coffee with me after- 
wards; and, later, he pressed me to smoke 

















a cigarette with him in his rooms, a few 
doors ‘away from the restaurant. I went, 
and he gave me some curiously clean, 
delicate wine out of a thin, glass-stoppered 
flask. He was a Jesuit, and a Spaniard, 
educated in England. We talked theo- 
logy, I cannot tell why; and something 
possessed me to play the pert of an 
aggressive materialist, whilst my new 
friend argued the possibility of any- 
thing. 

“ Look here,” I said, blatantly. “ How 
can any power, natural or supernatural, 
make anything else, for instance, of two 
and two, but four ?” 

“Perhaps, my friend,” replied José 
Aquilla, “that is one of the things 
which one cannot conceive as possible. 
But, take another instance. Can you not 
imagine that under some circumstances 
of which you know not, you—you who 
believe you are sitting in my arm-chair, 
looking at me—you may, in reality, 
be in the Pomme d’Or, or somewhere 
else ?” 

“No! Frankly, I can’t.” 

I laughed, and I remember thinking 
how hollow and full of pretence my laugh 
sounded, after the intense, earnest tones 
of the Jesuit’s voice. His eyes too; the 
man had very wonderful black eyes. I 
was not very sure. 

‘Listen, my friend.” There was no 
need to bid me listen. “I was in Berlin 
early this year. I had been, one evening, 
to the Winter Garden, in the Central 
Hotel, you know ; and towards midnight 
I was walking down Mauer Strasse to my 
rooms. I sawa man, a tall, thin fellow, 
staggering about under a lamp which hung 
over the entrance of a little café chantant. 
The man looked decent ; he seemed a 
gentleman, though evidently he was pretty 
far gone in liquor. I did not like the ap- 


pearance of two or three loafers, who were 
hanging about near him; so I stood still 
for a minute on the kerb, to watch de- 
velopments. 

“TI saw that his face was intellectual- 
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looking, and distinctly striking, and under 
the brim of his hat I could see longish 
black hair pretty liberally streaked with 
grey. I was certain he was no German, 
and—well, something about the man, I 
don’t know what, appealed to me, and 
made me want to help. him. 

“So I walked up and put my hand on 
his arm. He turned half round, and over 
one shoulder gave me the queerest look I 
have ever in my life seen on a man’s face. 
It was as though your Charles Warner, 
playing Coupeau at that character’s very 
drunkest, were to address some serious 
appeal to the prompter whilst still in the 
eyes of his audience acting the drunkard 
to perfection. The man’s look was this, 
plus real pathos, even tragedy. 

“Tt silenced me, and I felt embarrassed 
and awkward. Still the man did not 
speak, so at last I said, ‘Look here, let me 
help you into a droschke or somewhere. 
You're just a little bit unsteady, are you 
not ?’ 

“The man’s fists were clenched, and 
the veins in his temples were as thick as 
wrinkles on the skin of passion fruit. He 
made a tremendous effort to speak, and 
his lips twitched and quivered, but he was 
only able to gasp and hiccough. There 
was no way of mistaking the signs—the 
glassy eyes, the staggering plunges of the 
body, and even the heavy breath reeking 
with wine fumes. ‘The man is hopelessly 
drunk,’ I thought, so I took him by the 
arm and began to lead him towards the 
aroschke rank in Behren Strasse. 

“The tall man was still staggering and 
plunging about to such an extent that I 
could hardly support him, and had half a 
mind to ask assistance of the first schultz- 
man I could find. Suddenly I felt his 
whole frame straighten, and become rigid 
against my side. His thin face turned 
livid, and his teeth were set like the jaws 
of a vice, as he bent towards me, and 
said, ‘Thank you — droschke — twenty- 
three, Potsdammer Strasse.’ 


“The words seemed faiily to hit me, as 
D 
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he flung them out from between his grey 
lips ; and their intense earnestness coming 
from a man in that stage of drunkenness 
so astonished me, that I really hardly knew 
what I was doing when I helped him intoa 
droschke at the corner. Once in the cab 
and driving towards Potsdammer Strasse, 
I thought he might quieten down and be 
all right. He did change certainly, but 
when I saw him gripping the droschke 
door and cushion, till his finger-tips were 
dead white and trembling ; when I saw 
big drops of sweat breaking out on his 
forehead, and the skin of his hollow 
cheeks twitching ; I wished he were under 
a doctor’s care, or anywhere, rather than 
in a cab with me. 

** Slowly then, his hold of the door and 
cushion began to relax, and I felt his 
whole body unbending. Great sobs came 
tearing up in his throat, sobs that I thought 
must choke him. But with every quiver 
of his chest he breathed a little more 
freely, and as the droschke turned into 
Potsdammer Strasse, he sighed like a man 
recovering from a fit. Then he leaned 
far back in the cab, evidently utterly ex- 
hausted, weak as a kitten, and drenched 
in perspiration. But he was sober then, 
if I have ever seen a man sober. 

“*You mustn’t think JZ have been 
drunk,’ he murmured, weakly. ‘God for- 
bid! But of course you will; though 
Heaven knows J have been sober 
enough. It—ah, I know he will kill me 
soon. You will come intothe house with 
me ? Or perhaps But no! You must 
know that I am no drunkard.’ 

“The droschke had stopped outside a 
small house near the centre of Pots- 
dammer Strasse ; and, wondering whether 
my new friend might be a lunatic, or one 
suffering some new form of disease, I 
followed him up a flight of stone steps to 
a door which he opened with a latch-key. 
He. led me into a long shadowy room, 
full of curious alcoves and embrasures. At 
one end of the apartment were burning 
two very tall tapers which stood on the 
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jutting brackets of a curious altar. This 
altar was half screened from view, and 
heavily draped in black velvet with silver 
embroidered crosses on its edges. Tower- 
ing above it, behind the curtains, was an 
unusually large crucifix, apparently of 
silver. Before it was an ebony praying- 
stool, and a_ curiously-wrought iron 
pedestal stood close at hand, surmounted 
by a shallow dish, in which was burning 
some kind of incense that sent up a 
faint-smelling whitish vapour. ‘The rest of 
this ghostly room was, as far as I could 
see in the dim light of the two tapers, 
furnished sparsely, and with great severity, 
in old oak and ebony. In a corner 
two easels, draped in some heavy black 
material, stood, one facing the other. 

“The man’s sunken eyes had such a 
strange smouldering glitter in them, and 
there was something in the very attenua- 
tion of his figure, his white face, and his 
almost transparent hands, which, com- 
bined with the general ghostliness of his 
surroundings, led me to wish I had left 
him outside. 

“*T could never explain to you,’ he 
said wearily, ‘the causes of all you have 
seen in me this evening. You would not 
credit it; and—I cannot. But I thank 
you very sincerely for your kindness.’ 

“The man sighed heavily, and rested 
his forehead on the finger-tips of one 
hand. There was no trace of a foreign 
accent in his English, and from the 
beginning he had addressed me in that 
language, though I had at first spoken in 
German to him. I begged him not to 
try to explain anything, and was on the 
point of rising from the queer little stool 
upon which I had seated myself, when he 
raised one of his grey hands, and con- 
tinued speaking in a low, weak tone. 

“*T have the feelings ; the—the feel- 
ings, of two lives to endure, though only 
one to live ; my own life now, which with 
heaven’s help is clean; and my old life 
which—which I cut off utterly from my- 
self four years ago. My old self is strong, 
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“OH. HOLY VIRGIN! SEE!” 


with a fiend’s strength; and sometimes 
I think it will kill me, myself.’ 

“I stared, as the tall man made the 
sign of the cross over his breast. Almost 
instantly afterwards he rose to his feet ; 
one hand pressed to his side, the other 
outstretched ; and with a short cry of 
pain he staggered towards me. ‘The fore- 
finger of his right hand pointed rigidly 


before him, and his sunken eyes were, 
staring with seeming horror over my, 
shoulder. 
“*Oh, Holy Virgin! See!’ He 
clutched my shoulder, and the magnetism 
of his touch seemed to vibrate all through 
me. I' wheeled round in hot and cold 
expectancy, but I saw nothing,. save the 
black oak panelling of the wall behind me, 
D2 
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“* For pity’s sake, sir! go—run to the 
Elysée rooms, in Graiin Strasse. There 
will be murder done else. Oh, Mother of 
Heaven! Sir, I implore you to go while 
I pray here. You will see—it, there. 
Save him from committing murder!’ 

“The man lowered the hand which 
gripped my shoulder, and as I left the 
room, he sank on his knees by the altar 
in an agony of tears and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

“I might have stayed to take care of 
him. I might have gone for a doctor to 
place him under control. There were 
various things I might have done under 
the circumstances, and in the doing 
Showed more sense than I did. As a 
matter of fact I did only what the tall 
man told me, and that without even a 
momentary inclination to hesitate. Half- 
way down Schonhauser Strasse I found a 
droschke and, jumping into it, told the 
man to drive like lightning. The streets 
were empty, and he drove like a maniac— 
as fast as though his horse’s legs were 
sound. 

“T almost knocked over the gilt-laced 
hall-porter at the Elysée rooms ; and as I 
rushed down the long corridor I heard a 
scream from the supper-hall; a scream 
which seemed to cut off my breath as 
though I had been stabbed. Two pistol 
shots rang out, as I reached the great 
portitre curtains, and when I burst into 
the main hall, I caught a glimpse of a 
tall man, in evening dress, falling heavily 
across the débris of an overturned table. 

“In another minute I had forced my 
way into the throng of men and women 
who crowded round the overturned table. 
Lying on the floor I saw a rather fine- 
looking woman, apparently dead, and 
bleeding from a bullet wound in her 
shapely white neck. But this was nothing 
to me. I was only conscious of it, as, 
without looking up, one sees the sky. My 
eyes were riveted on the figure of the 
man who lay across the table, with a re- 
volver still smoking in his hand, and a 
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hole right in the centre of his high fore- 
head. 

“It was the man I had driven to Pots- 
dammer Strasse, and in some way I felt 
that I had expected to find it so. I noted 
every tiny detail ; seeing that this dead 
man was in evening dress, and had 
diamond studs, whilst the man I had left 
had worn a severe morning suit, and no 
kind of jewellery. Yet I could not by any 
chance mistake the sunken cheeks, the 
grey-streaked black hair, the hollow eyes, 
the attenuated frame, or the whole strange, 
monastic, ascetical look of the man. But 
stamped on these dead features, which I 
recognised, was an expression I did not 
know in connection with them, of un- 
governable lust and sottishness, blended 
grotesquely with refined asceticism. 

“IT elbowed my way back through the 
crowd of hysterical demi-mondaines and 
excited men. Out to the stréet and into 
a droschké 1 hurried, and told the man 
to drive for his life to twenty-three, Pots- 
dammer Strasse. What I expected I don’t 
know, but at that time I was thoroughly 
wrought up by the events of the evening, 
and I remember being filled with a 
breathless desire to get into that queer, 
shadowy room, and look down at the 
foot of the velvet-draped altar. 

“ Arrived at number twenty-three, I rang 
the bell furiously, and knocked on the door 
till the whole house echoed. Twice again 
I rang, and then, from an upper window, 
an old /fraw’s head appeared, and I was 
asked what I wanted. 

** Come down at once,’ I shouted, in 
German, of course. ‘I want to see your 
master.’ 

*** Master’s ill abed,’ mumbled the old 
woman. But the window closed, and ina 
few moments I heard her steps as she 
came slowly down the stairs, and finally 
opened the door to me. 

“* Master went to bed at eight o’clock,’ 
said the woman, shortly; ‘and I’ve 
to send for Dr. Grummel in the morn- 
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“I stepped into the hall, and laid my 
hand on the old woman’s arm. 

“*Go upstairs,’ I said, ‘and look in 
your master’s room, like a good woman. 
Then come and tell me if he’s asleep. 
I—I have brought a message from— 
his brother.’ 

“ « Brother—brother ? 
church you mean ?’ 

“ Yes—from the church.’ 

“Well, well! Yes. Thank you, sir. 
Will you wait here a minute then ?’ 

“Then the old woman went laboriously 
upstairs again, and I slipped into the 
long room on the left of the hall; the 
room in which the man had talked te me 
that evening. The tapers had burned a 
little lower, and the room seemed a little 
more cold and ghostly. There were the 
two easels and the other furniture as be- 
fore. The thin cloud from the incense- 
stand still curled ceilingwards and dis- 
tributed its sickly scent. Before me the 
small table near which the tall man had 
stood was overturned. At the foot of the 
altar the praying-stool lay on its side, 
and close to it a chair had been thrown 
down. But the room was unoccupied. 
No one was there; of that I was very cer- 
tain. 

“IT stepped out into the hall in time to 
meet the old aus-frau as she came down- 
stairs again. 

“ *Good saints preserve us!’ she said ; 
‘but the master is nowhere in this house 
above stairs, and he went to bed at eight 
o’clock this night, ill. He must have 
gone out when I was asleep, and him ill, 
and weak too, for I’m sure he’s been eat- 
ing nothing this long time past, but lived 
on prayer, as I’m a sinaer. Wait till I 
look in this room here.’ 

“And the old woman, gaping and 
chattering still in her consternation, went 
tottering into the room where the black- 
draped altar was, reverently crossing her- 
self as she pushed open the door. I fol- 
lowed her, though I knew the room to be 
empty ; and on an oak chair near the 


Oh, from the 


door I noticed the tall man’s cloak and 
hat lying just as I had seen him place 
them. ‘Then'we went upstdirs together, 
and all over that strange little house I 
followed the old woman, searching in 
every place where it was possible that the 
tall man might have been. We found no 
one, and at last I bade the woman ‘ Good- 
night,’ and left the house, saying that I 
would send round in the morning to make 
enquiries.” 

My friend, the Jesuit, paused, lowering 
for a moment his black eyes from my face. 

“Well?” I said, bending towards him 
as I spoke. 

“Well, I read in the Berliner Zeitung 
next day of the unsuccessful attempt of a 
man named Arnold Morton, an Englander, 
to murder a woman in the Elysée rooms. 
‘Morton,’ said the paper, ‘who, it ap- 
pears, has of late been spending a good 
deal of money amongst frequenters of the 
Elysée and similar places, succeeded in 
taking his own life, but it is thought his 
intended victim may recover. Nothing 
is known of the man’s antecedents so far, 
and jealousy, made furious by drinking, is 
given as the probable motive of his 
crime.’ 

“Two days later I read in the same 
paper of ‘ the very strange and quite unac- 
countable disappearance from his residence, 
number twenty-three, Potsdammer Strasse, 
of Mr. Arnold Haroud, a gentleman said 
to be of Arabian extraction ; who, though 
without relatives in this country, was well- 
known and highly respected by a small 
Catholic circle, for his extreme piety and 
very charitable disposition. Mr. Haroud 
was a pronounced ascetic, and it is feared, 
as he was ill when last seen, that he may 
have met with some untimely end.’” 

“Well!” I said again, as the Jesuit 
stopped speaking. “ And have you * 

“No. I made no further enquiries, 
and left Berlin shortly afterwards. But, 
my friend, think of it. Can you not con- 
ceive now, in some circumstances of a 
kind unknown to you, the possibility of 
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your being somewhere else, while you sit 
there listening to me? Of your good and 
bad halves living divided, as they are in 
you divided? The possibility—ah! of 
anything, my friend.” 











And when I rose to leave the Jesuit, 
my materialism seemed to me a very 
cheap thing, and also a somewhat nasty 
thing. So I have written what I know of 
Arnold Morton, with what I heard. 
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TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. 
By B. E. Minns. 











AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, ROYAL NAVY. 


$0) HE Crimean War was drawing 
x@y, to a close, nearly forty years 

ago, when I, a boy of four- 
teen years of age, was lucky 
enough to obtain a nomination to a 
cadetship in the Royal Navy. But, in 
order to qualify myself for such a dis- 
tinguished post, it was necessary for me 
to undergo a somewhat searching exami- 
nation in various subjects, especially in 
mathematics and history, at the Royal 
Naval College at Portsmouth. 

It was with a palpitating heart on one 
fine cold morning in the middle of winter 
that I entered the precincts of that vener- 
able institution to ascertain whether I 
was fortunate enough to be among the 
successful candidates who had, the two 
previous days, been examined touching 
their qualifications to serve in Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

Thirty candidates were competing for 
seventeen prizes! Should I be one of 
the lucky seventeen, or, which I thought 
far more likely, would my name be found 
among the minority that failed? Al- 
though I was somewhat young to realize 
that my whole future depended on my 
work during the two past days, it was, for 
me, a most exciting moment. 

We were all assembled in a large room, 
at one end of which sat the President of 
the Naval College, calling the names of 
the successful competitors in the order of 
merit in which they had passed. The 





first four names had been called—I re- 
member so well thinking what happy, 
lucky fellows they were—when, to my 
great astonishment, I heard my own name 
pronounced. 

I could hardly believe my ears! 


So 


overpowered was I with surprise and 
emotion, combined with a certain feeling 
of pride, that my name had to be re- 
peated more than once before I could 
pull myself together and summon suf- 
ficient courage to answer in a very minor 
key, “ Here, sir.” 

Then I received from the President a 
piece of printed paper, which certified 
that I had come up to the Standard of 
Qualifications required by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and 
that I, a schoolboy of yesterday, was by 
that same piece of paper raised to the 
dignity of an officer in Her Majesty’s 
Naval Service. 

Elated with my success, I hurried to an 
outfitter’s shop situated near the dock- 
yard gates, and there donned my uni- 
form. 

Having buckled on my sword I swag- 
gered out in the full consciousness of my 
newly-acquired dignity to exhibit myself 
to my schoolfellows. The pride I felt on 
the occasion was somewhat excusable, for 
it must be remembered that I was only 
fourteen years of age, and scarcely four 
feet six inches in height ! 

After a fortnight spent with my friends 
at home, I received an order to join 
H.M.S. Victory at Portsmouth, and in 
this grand old vessel, which flew Nelson’s 
flag at Trafalgar, I was initiated into the 
rudimentary duties of a young officer on 
board a harbour ship. 

I remember well considering it exces- 
sively infra dig. that I, an officer in Her 
Majesty’s Navy, should be compelled to 
attend school daily, under our worthy 
naval instructor, when I had hoped that 
all scholastic work on my part had 
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ended when I bade farewell to the pre- 
paratory school at Southsea, to which I 
had been sent to cram for my examina- 
tion. 

After serving five months on board the 
Victory, I was appointed to the Camii//a, 
a brig fitting out at Plymouth, and sailed 
shortly afterwards for the China Station. 

It is difficult to describe the contrast 
between my existence on board this little 
vessel of five hundred tons burthen, and 
the life of young officers of the present 
day on board a modern ironclad of 
twelve thousand tons, replete with every 
possible comfort and luxury. 

The “midshipman’s berth” in the 
Camilla was a small cabin, some eight 
feet square and five feet in height, in 
which eight mates and midshipmen were 
required to exist. In this cramped space 
we were obliged to have our meals and to 
spend the greater part of the day, at least 
those portions of the twenty-four hours 
when we were not engaged on watch or 
other professional duties. 

The seats round the table were so 
constructed as to form lockers or “ bins,” 
in which were stowed the few drinkables 
that we were permitted to take to sea. A 
large box under the table, denominated a 
** jolly-boat,” was the only receptacle for 
the storage of our small stock of pota- 
toes, jams, sardines, pickles, &c. 

As a matter of fact, our private 
“stores” were invariably consumed dur- 
ing the first week at sea: for the re- 
mainder of the voyage our fare was the 
same as that supplied to the men, namely, 
salt beef or pork, and dry hard biscuit. 
New Zealand beef and mutton and 
American tinned commodities had not 
then been introduced into the Royal 
Navy. 

The voyages in those days, when wind 
was the only propelling force available, 
were slow and of varying duration. Now 
the ordinary voyage from England to the 
Cape of Good Hope by steamer occupies 
only about fourteen days, but we in the 


good little ship Camil/a were no less than 
seventy-three days performing the same 
passage. 

This was a much longer period than 
was anticipated when we sailed out 
of Plymouth, and in consequence we ran 
short of water. Hence our daily allowance 
of water for about three weeks before we 
reached port was reduced to one pint per 
man. As for washing in fresh water, that 
was an impossible luxury, unless we were 
so fortunate as to collect rain-water in 
tubs and buckets during the heavy tropi- 
cal showers so frequent in the vicinity of 
the Equator. 

The passage from the Cape to Hong 
Kong occupied fifty-six days. Never shall 
I forget the exquisite sense of relief and 
pleasure that we experienced on finding 
ourselves calmly riding at anchor in the 
placid waters of the anchorage off Hong 
Kong. No sooner was the anchor down 
and the sails furled than swarms of peculiar 
shaped Chinese boats, or sampans as they 
were called, crowded alongside, and we 
were soon revelling in the enjoyment of 
the most luscious pine-apples, delicious 
mangosteens, fragrant Mandarin oranges, 
and other choice and rare fruits. 

How deliciously refreshing they seemed 
to us after our long fare on ship’s pro- 
visions. Iam sure we all felt that the pri- 
vations of our sea voyage were amply com- 
pensated for by the apparent paradise that 
we had reached. 

But_the great charm, after all, was the 
pleasure derived from a run on shore, 
and the novelty of seeing strange people 
with shaven heads and long pig-tails, 
attired in quaint costumes such as we had 
seen in picture-books only, or in illustrated 
stories of travel and adventure. 

In those days there was no lack oi ex- 
citement to those serving on the China 
Station. Although the harbour of Hong 
Kong was then, as now, crowded with the 
shipping of all nations, daring attempts 
were not infrequently made by pirates, in 
broad daylight, to seize some of the 
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smaller vessels, on which, perhaps, it had 
been observed that a careless look-out was 
maintained. 

While we were refitting, shortly after 
our arrival, the harbour was thrown into 
great excitement one afternoon by an 
audacious attempt made by two or three 
piratical vessels to cut out and capture 
one of the European ships riding at 
anchor. 

With praiseworthy smartness, a couple 
of English men-of-war at anchor, acting 
under orders by signal from the senior 
naval officer, slipped their cables and 
made sail in chase, but the rascals pru- 
dently made off, and succeeded in es- 
caping up one of the numerous creeks on 
the mainland, notwithstanding vigorous 
pursuit by the boats of the men-of-war. 

Piracy in those days was rife along the 
entire seaboard of China, and hardly a 
day passed without reports of the audacity 
and cruclty of the Chinese pirates. It 
was a common saying that every Chinese 
junk, ostensibly engaged in commercial 
enterprise, was a pirate if it chanced to 
meet with a vessel, native or otherwise, 
on the open sea, that was inferior to it in 
size and armament. 

The Chinese authorities, such as they 
were, did absolutely nothing for the sup- 
pression of this nefarious trade ; indeed, 
it was commonly believed that many of 
the piratical vessels were owned by, and 
acted under the direct orders of, man- 
darins holding high offices in the Imperial 
Government. 

It therefore fell to the lot of the foreign 
men-of-war on the station to protect the 
interests of their respective flags, and to 
wage war on these miscreants who, acting 
on the principle that dead men tell no 
tales, invariably butchered their captives 
in cold blood. 

It was not long before we had an 
opportunity of making close acquaintance 
with these ruffians. Information was 


brought to us, while lying at anchor off 
Amoy, of the proximity of a large pirati- 
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cal fleet that had been committing great 
depredations along the coast to the north- 
ward. These pirates had their head- 
quarters in a strongly-stockaded position 
up a creek, accessible only to boats or 
vessels of very light draft. 

It was decided to attack and, if pos- 
sible, destroy them root and branch. 
Accordingly, having observed the utmost 
secrecy regarding our movements, we sailed 
out of Amoy harbour under cover of dark- 
ness, and ran along the coast to the 
northward. The following morning, when 
daylight broke, we were near a large fleet 
of junks, scattered about in all direc- 
tions. 

The character of these vessels was un- 
mistakable, for at every masthead flew a 
large triangular black flag with a red 
serrated border, the recognised symbol 
of the pirates; moreover, the beating of 
gongs and tom-toms, immediately our 
presence was discovered, at once pro- 
claimed their hostile intentions. 

Before the Chinese had fully realized 
that our ship was a man-of-war, we sailed 
into the midst of them, steering for the 
largest vessels, firing double-shotted broad- 
sides into them as we passed, and re- 
ceiving in turn an ineffectual and de- 
sultory discharge from numerous guns, 
jingals, and matchlocks with which they 
were armed. 

It would never do to allow them to 
get alongside, otherwise they might pos- 
sibly have overpowered us by their im- 
mense superiority in numbers; but we 
had no difficulty in keeping clear of 
them, for a fresh monsoon was blowing 
at the time, and the ship was conse- 
quently under perfect control. 

In less than half an hour the piratical 
fleet was completely dispersed. Some of 
the vessels had been sunk by our fire; 
more were disabled by it, while some few 
succeeded in effecting their escape by run- 
ning before the wind to the northward ; 
the majority, however, were run on shore 
and abandoned by their crews, where they 
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were subsequently completely destroyed 
by us. 

Now came the most exciting work, for 
the order was given to hoist out all boats 
available, in order to capture those junks 
that were disabled, as well as those that were 
endeavouring to escape. [tis impossible to 
express the pride and pleasure I felt on 
being ordered by the first lieutenant to 
take command of the jolly-boat and pro- 
ceed in chase of a junk that was attempt- 
ing to slink off, about a mile and a half 
from the ship. 

The crew of the jolly-boat consisted of 
six lads, the oldest of whom was barely 
nineteen years of age. Nevertheless I 
felt as proud of my command as any 
captain of a line of battle ship does in 
pacing his quarter-deck for the first time. 
I assumed an air of the utmost importance, 
and as much dignity as a boy of fifteen 
could command, asI jumped into the 
boat, with my sword in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, and gave the order to 
“ shove off !” 

We pulled straight for the vessel pointed 
out to us, my crew “giving-way ” vigor- 
ously, and making their oars bend at each 
stroke. Although we knew we were going 
to attack a vessel carrying a crew of some 
thirty or forty men, the idea of a repulse 
or even a check, never entered our heads; 
but I must acknowledge that it was with 
no small feeling of relief that I saw our 
opponents all jumping overboard on the 
opposite side of the ship as we clambered 
up over the bulwarks of the enemy. 

The Chinese are not over fond of get- 
ting to close quarters with their enemies. 
As a Canton man would express it, in his 
queer “pidgin” English, “Two piecey 
man no can stop same place. Suppose you 
wantchee come, me makee wilo”—which 
rendered literally means, “Two men 
opposed to each other cannot remain in 
the same place—if you want to come, I 
will go away,” a maxim still in vogue, 
judging from recent events in the Far 
East. 





Although Chinamen swim like ducks, I 
have no doubt some few were drowned on 
their hasty departure from their vessel ; 
but by far the greater number succeeded 
in swimming to the shore, while a few 
were picked up by us after we had taken 
possession of our prize, and had time to 
devote ourselves to their rescue. 

I was not, however, destined to remain 
very long in command of my easily-won 
prize, for a few minutes after I had 
established myself on board, I received 
a peremptory message from the first 
lieutenant directing me to destroy the 
vessel, and to return with all despatch to 
my ship. 

The necessity for this urgent summons 
was caused by the determination of our 
captain to land with as strong a force 
as he could muster, with the object 
of destroying the pirates’ stronghold, 
while the enemy were still under. the 
demoralising influence of defeat, and 
before they could collect and reorganise 
the scattered crews that had escaped from 
the ships. 

It was with rather a sore heart that I 
was compelled to superintend the de- 
struction of my first capture. Setting 
fire to every part that would speedily 
ignite, and laying a train of gunpowder 
to the magazine, we abandoned her to her 
fate, and she blew up a few minutes after 
we left her. 

Snatching a hasty meal, we jumped into 
the boats and pulled towards the shore, 
our force consisting of about fifty men; 
a somewhat small one, it may be 
thought, with which to attack some three 
or four thousand desperadoes, who were 
really fighting for their lives. But we 
thoroughly despised our enemies, and, 
having the ship's guns to cover our 
landing, we considered ourselves quite a 
match for any number of Chinamen that 
might be opposed to us. 

It was a terribly hot day; a relentless 
sun was pouring its scorching rays upon 
us out of a cloudless sky, and the tem- 
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perature of the air was something over 
100° Fahrenheit. In spite, however, of 
the intense heat, we pulled lustily in the 
direction of the piratical headquarters. 

As we entered a narrow creek we heard 
the beating of gongs and tom-toms, and 
saw numerous small bodies of armed men 
rushing about in great excitement, occa- 
sionally discharging their matchlocks and 
jingals at us as we approached, and shak- 
ing their spears in frantic, impotent rage. 

On rounding a sharp bend in the river 
we sudden'’ found ourselves under the 
guns of the stockade, which immediately 
opened a heavy fire upon us. Some of 
the shots passed through our boats, and 
broke several of the oars on one side, but, 
strange to say, without hitting any of the 
men. 

With a hearty cheer the boats pulled 
in at once for the shore, the men, in 
their eagerness to be to the front, jump- 
ing out of the boats into the water 
that was waist-deep, thus wetting all 
their ammunition ; and, without waiting to 
form, dashed up to the walls of the stock- 
ade, and entered the embrasures at the 
point of the bayonet. The Chinamen 
stood to their guns until we came to 
close quarters, when they fairly turned tail 
and fled to the hills. In less than a 
quarter of an hour after we landed the 
place was in our possession. 

Having spiked the captured guns, and 
set fire to the stockade, together with all 
the houses enclosed within it, we re- 
embarked and returned to our ship, well 
satisfied with the result of our day’s work. 
That satisfaction was enhanced when we 
were subsequently informed that we had 
destroyed a notorious nest of pirates, who 
were a terror along the neighbouring coast. 

We returned to Amoy with forty-nine 
prisoners, principally men who had been 
picked up in the water when their vessels 
were destroyed, and who had endeavoured 
to escape by swimming to the shore. 
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These unfortunate wretches were 
handed over to the Chinese authorities 
to be dealt with in accordance with law. 
Their trial and condemnation was carried 
out with a rapidity perhaps unequalled 
in any other part of the world, for on 
the day following that on which they 
had been removed from our custody 
and handed over to the mandarins, we 
were officially informed, through our 
consul, that they had been found guilty 
of murder and piracy on the high seas, 
and had been condemned to death. 

This notification was accompanied by 
a requisition to the effect that a certain 
number of our officers should be directed 
to see the sentence of the law carried out. 
I will not attempt to describe the execution, 
for a more horrible scene it is impossible 
to conceive. Forty-nine prisoners had 
been handed over to the mandarins, and 
out of this» number forty-eight had been 
condemned to death ; the authorities, at 
the earnest intercession of our captain, 
having been pleased to exercise their 
clemency in favour of one, a young boy, 
only twelve years of age! What his 
ultimate fate was we were never able to 
ascertain. 

It has often been said that a Chinaman 
is devoid of all feeling, and truly, after 
what we witnessed on this occasion, 
we were inclined to think there was a 
good deal of truth in the saying. They 
also have the reputation of caring so little 
for life, that for the sake of a few dollars, 
to be spent in enjoying the last days of 
their existence, they will offer themselves 
as substitutes for men condemned to 
death, who are in a position to pay other 
fellow-creatures to be decapitated in their 
stead! And justice in China, by such an 
arrangement between a guilty and an 
innocent man, is apparently satisfied. 

Let us hope that a new and more 
enlightened era is now dawning in the 
Far East. 
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A BATTLEFIELD UP-TO-DATE. 


BY RICHARD MARSH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


2, SAID to Nowell, at the time, 
that I didn’t altogether like 
the notion. He seemed as- 
tonished. 

“I thought you stipulated for some- 
thing both novel and surprising ?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I did. But I do 
not want the roof blown off. I don’t 
want either the novelty or the surprise to 
go so far as that. This is an evening 
party, Nowell. The persons present wi'! 
be friends of mine.” 

Nowell was sarcastic—almost rude. 
He appeared to be of opinion that “A 
Battle-Field Up-to-Date, with Realistic 
Illustrations and Experiments” was just 
the theme fora drawing-room lecture. 

“ Steingard,” he observed, “is an en- 
thusiast—a man in a million. Think of 
the kudos it will bring you to have the 
ideas of a man like that first given to the 
world upon your premises—your party’ll 
be immortal. Steingard’s theories will 
revolutionise the art of warfare—they’ll 
amaze you.” 

Steingard was the individual who was 
going to lecture. I never saw him before 
that fatal night,—and I’ve never seen him 
since. He had better let me catch him. 

I did not mention to my wife what was 
to be the lecturer’s theme until the actual 
morning of the appointed day—I had had 
my qualms all through. She at once re- 
marked that the party would have to be 
postponed—or the lecture. She was not 
going to have cannons !et off in her draw- 
ing-room—nor dynamite either. Was I 
insane? or was I merely a_ senseless 
idiot? Did I not know that the mere 
explosion of a pistol at the theatre brought 





her to the verge of hysterics? Did I, or 
did anyone else, suppose that machine- 
guns discharging two thousand shots a 
minute could be fired, with impunity, at 
her guests? Was that my notion of an 
evening party? If so, perhaps I had 
better let the people know before they 
came. 

I assured her that there would not be 
any machine-guns, nor dynamite —nor, 
indeed, anything of the kind. Nowell 
had given me his word of honour that 
there would be no explosives of any sort. 
What there would be I did not know, but 
I had obtained a distinct guarantee that 
there would be nothing to “go off.” Still, 
I went to Nowell to tell him I thought 
that, perhaps, after all, the lecture had 
better be put off. Only, as he turned out 
to be out of town, and I didn’t know 
Steingard’s address, I felt that all I could 
do would be to hope for the best. 

If I had had the faintest shadow of a 
notion of what that best would be! 

As soon as the guests began to arrive, I 
perceived that the little programme I had 
arranged to open the evening with was not 
altogether relished. 

“Well, Mr. Parker,” asked Mrs. Griffin, 
as I met her at the door, “what are you 
going to give us this time to amuse us till 
the dancing begins? Your ideas are 
always so original. Last year you gave us 
that beautiful little play.” 

“‘ And this year I am going to give you 
something novel and surprising. The dis- 
tinguished scientist, Steingard, will give 
you a vivid impressionistic picture of a 
battle up-to-date, as it will exist under 
conditions created by himself.” 
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She looked a trifle blank. 


“ Oh ! ” 
“ And where is he going to give it us—in 
here?” 

She glanced round the room, as if she 
felt that, for an exhibition of that particu- 
lar kind, space was a little restricted. I 
admitted to myself that the apartment 


was getting filled. My wife’s mother 
became quite excited directly she heard 
what was about to take place. 

“My goodness gracious, Henry,” she 
exclaimed, “whatever do you mean? You 
know I am so sensitive that I cannot bear 
the slightest allusion to war and blood- 
shed. I shall insist on remaining in 
Louisa’s bedroom till all is over.” 

And she did insist—showing herself to 
be wiser than she supposed. As I, gradu- 
ally, became conscious that others would 
have insisted had they not feared the ap- 
pearance of rudeness, I felt that Nowell 
had been an ass in supposing that such a 
subject would fitly usher in a little dance, 
and that I had been another in not snub- 
bing him upon the spot. So, as Steingard 
was behind his time, I decided that when 
he did come, I would ask him to stop, and 
join the party, and have a bit of supper, 
and just casually, as it were, put off the 
lecture to some future occasion. 

But I was not prepared for the kind of 
man Steingard proved himself to be. 

Directly he arrived I ran out into the 
street, and found him getting out of a 
four-wheeled cab, the top of which was 
covered with large wooden cases. 

“You are Mr. Steingard? Delighted 
to meet you. You are a little late ; so, as 
we're just beginning dancing, I think we'll 
have the lecture some time next week. 
But of course you'll stop. and join the— 
eh—festive throng.” 

“ Your name is Barker?” 

I explained that my name was Parker. 
He spoke with a strong foreign accent, 
and in a tone of voice which I instinc- 
tively disliked. He was about six and a 
half feet high, and had a moustache which 
stood out three inches on either side of 


his face ; not at all the sort of looking 
person with whom one would care to 
quarrel. 

“IT have not come to be made a fool 
of,” he remarked. “I have come to give a 
lecture, and that lecture I will give !” 

And he gave it. It is all very well to 
say that when I saw what sort of man he 
was I ought not to have let him into the 
house. But he was invited, and I have the 
instincts of a gentleman. So they hauled 
four great wooden cases up the stairs. 
It took six strong men to do it; they 
broke the banisters and knocked pieces 
out of the wall as they went. When the 
cases were opened they proved to be fuli 
of bottles, of all sorts, shapes, sizes, and 
colours. 

“Reminds you of the old Polytechnic. 
Do you remember the Leyden jars they 
used to have?” 

When George Foster said that, in a sort 
of whisper, I thought of Edison’s ideas of 
the dreadful part which electricity might 
be made to play in modern warfare. I 
did not require any illustrations of elec- 
trocution in my house, so I asked the 
lecturer a question. 

“IT suppose it has nothing to do with 
electricity ? ” 

“Electricity? It is not electricity 
which kills men like flies, do not believe 
it. It is what I have in here.” 

He waved his hand towards his bottles. 
His manner was not reassuring. 

“And of course there’s nothing ex- 
plosive ?” 

“Explosive? ‘What haveI to do with 
explosives ?—ask of yourself. It is not 
dynamite, it is not mélinite, it is not 
cordite which destroys millions. It is 
noding of the kind. The Great Death is 
in these bottles.” 

He said this in a way which made me 
quite uncomfortable—it was most un- 
suited to an evening party. Every moment 
I liked the fellow less and less, towards his 
bottles I felt an absolute aversion. I own 
that my impulse would have been to have 
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sneaked out into the street, and strolled 
round the square till the lecture was 
finished. But as I occupied the position 
of host I was in duty bound to see it 
through. And I did. Shall I ever for- 
get it? Anything more monstrous than 
Nowell’s idea of what was a fitting prelude 
to a little party I never yet encountered. 

The lecturer commenced. He was 
as grave as a judge. It gave you the 
creeps to hear him. There was nothing 
humorous about him ; he was a dreadful 
man. His accent was peculiar. 

“In modern warfare de battle is not to 
de soldier, it is to de ghemist. I will 
prove it to you very easily. I have here 
dree bottles. They are little bottles ”— 
they were, quite small—“ yet I have only 
to take de stoppers out, and you will know 
it as certainly as if I had exploded dree 
dynamite bombs.” 

I am sure the people paled, it was 
enough to make them. 

“ De first bottle will make you cough, 
de second will affect your eyesight, and de 
dird bottle will make you ill. I will soon 
show to you dat I am notlying. From de 
first bottle I will now take de stopper.” 

He did, before anyone could stop him. 
In fact, before I, for one, had any idea of 
what it was that he was driving at. Directly 
he did so the atmosphere of the room be- 
came impregnated with an acrid’ odour 
which had a most irritating effect on the 
tonsils of the throat. Whether the man was 
a maniac or not to this hour I have not 
certainly decided ; but there he stood, the 
stopper in his hand, the atmosphere grow- 
ing worse and worse ; my guests staring at 
him with scared faces, every second in- 
creasing their sense of discomfort. One 
person began to cough, then another, then 
another, until, presently, everyone was 
coughing as I doubt if. they had ever 
coughed before. It was a horrid spec- 
tacle. As for me, my throat is uncom- 


fortably sensitive, I expected every mo- 
ment I should choke. 
“Did I not say,” observed the scoun- 





drel, Steingard, “ dat de first bottle would 
make you cough? I will now replace de 
stopper.” 

He replaced it. By degrees that 
peculiar acrid quality in the air became 
less prominent. People began to recover 
—just in time. It is my belief that if 
they had continued to cough much 
longer, something serious would have 
happened. As it was, several of them 
were too exhausted to be able to give ex- 
pression to their feelings in audible speech. 

“T will now remove de stopper irom 
de second bottle.” 

Had I been able to do so, I should 
have prevented him, even at the risk of a 
scene—I am sure I should, I don’t care 
who denies it. But the truth is, I was so 
shaken that it was all I could do to stand, 
and before I was sufficiently recovered to 
allow of my interference, the miscreant 
had worked his wicked will. He had 
unstoppered bottle No. 2, and for the 
former acrid odour there was substituted 
a pungent something which affected one 
like an unusual kind of smelling-salts. 
One’s eyes not only began to water, they 
continued to water. They watered more 
and more. The tears trickled down our 
noses. We had to use our pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs to’ mop them up with. The 
more we mopped the more they flowed. 
It was ludicrous. We were literally 
blinded by our tears. Nothing could 
have been more out of place in a jovial 
gathering. For my part, my lachrymal 
ducts were acted on to such an extra- 
ordinary extent that I could see nothing. 
[ endured the acme of discomfort. 

“Did I not say,” remarked the experi- 
mental Steingard—he spoke as if he were 
uttering the merést commonplace ! “ dat 
de second bottle would affect de eyesight ? 
Did I choose, de mere continuation of 
de stopper out of de bottle in de end 
would make you blind. But, for our 
purpose to-night it is not necessary to go 
so far as dat. We will now pass on to de 
dird bottle.” 
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‘Pardon me, sir—excuse me for one 
moment!” The interruption came from 
General Wheeler, and evinced consider- 
able presence of mind. Steingard paused, 
with his hand upon the stopper. The 
General went on. “ Didi I understand 
you to say that the effect of unstopper- 
ing that other bottle will be to make us 
ill?” 

“ Yes, my friend, dat is so. 
about to show it to you.” 

“You needn’t, it is unnecessary. I’m 
ill already. So ill, indeed, that I shall 
send for a physician the instant I reach 
home. And I’m going home at once. 
If this is a party, it’s the first I’ve ever 
been to, and I'll take my oath it shall be 


Iam now 


the last. Now, Mrs. Wheeler! Now, 
Augusta! Philippa! Mary! Matilda! 
Lucy! you girls! George! Frederic! 


Ferdinand ! you boys, put your things on 
and come away with me at once. We're 
not going to stop here to be slaughtered 
by way of illustrating a murderous lecture 
on warfare up-to-date.” 

And the General began to collect his 
numerous progeny with what was, un- 
doubtedly, a considerable show of heat. 
That he should have been moved to such 
behaviour in my house was most distress- 
ing. My wife regards the Wheelers as 
being among the most distinguished of 
her acquaintance—though an uglier lot of 
girls I never saw. But the General was 
not the only person who felt himself out- 
raged—I wish he had been. 

““Oh!—oh!—oh! Take me out of 
this dreadful house before I faint !” 

That’s what my wife’s aunt, Mrs. Merri- 
dew, said before the whole assemblage— 
and from that particular aunt my wife has 
always had the most sanguine expectations. 
Of course, when she went on like that, my 
wife began at me—there are occasions on 
which Louisa has no sense of propriety, 
nor of justice either. 

“This is Mr. Parker’s. idea of a little 


surprise! You can always rely on Mr. 


Parker doing anything to please his 
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friends! When Mr. Parker's in sight you 
never need look far for a fool!” 

That was the sort of remark she kept 
making—out loud ; it was most annoying. 
I endeavoured to calm her, and the 
General, and Mrs. Merridew,. and others 
—for I was pained to see that a general 
feeling of unrest was making itself un- 
pleasantly obvious. While I was striving, 
as it were, to spread oil upon the troubled 
waters, the voice of the miscreant, Stein- 
gard, was heard to observe— 

“T will now remove de stopper from 
de.dird bottle. If de ladies and gentle- 
men will keep deir seats dey will be de 
better able to abbreciate de success of dis 
exberiment.” 

In a moment the room was filled witha 
perfume—lI use the word advisedly !—of 
a kind which no pen could adequately de- 
scribe. Never did I come across any- 
tLing of the sort before—it was astound- 
ing. Most of the people had been stand- 
ing up; there and then they most of them 
sat down again—they had to. _I noticed 
the General drop back on to his chair 
with a kind of gasp. Folks looked at each 
other with startled faces ; they looked at 
me; they looked at the lecturer—that 
bottle fiend; they looked about them 
dumbly, as if in search—speech was im- 
possible while. that bottle remained un- 
stoppered. Their countenances were trans- 
figured —it is really no exaggeration to say 
that they turned most of the colours of the 
rainbow. Some crammed their handker- 
chiefs into their mouths ; some pinched 
their nostrils between their fingers ; some 
clapped their hands to the pits of their 
stomachs. Nothing they could do was 
the slightest protection against the mephi- 
tic vapours which issued from that un- 
stoppered bottle. It was a moving spec- 
tacle to see those people all bent double 
—especially if you regirded it from the 
point of view of the host, and remembered 
that you had invited them to an evening 
party. 

At last—it seemed a long at last to me, 
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but I suppose after all it could only have 
been a second or two —at last, those against 
the door began to shuffle through it— 
when they were once through they never 
stopped till they had rushed downstairs, 
and were out into the street. Others fol- 
owed, a totter- 
ing crew, so 
that by degrees 
the room was 
emptied, and 
finally—a 
happy finally ! 
—my guests, 
my wife, and 
I stood, a shiv- 
ering crowd, on 
the wind-blown 
pavement. 

At this point 
the demon, 
Steingard, 
came out on 
the landing, 
and shouted to 
us, so that we 
heard him in 
the street. 

“Did I not 
say de dird 
bottle would 
make you ill? 
Very well den‘: 
— is it not true? 
Has it not 
routed you — 
like a flock of 
sheep? Just so 
would it rout 
anarmy. Not 
all de armies 
of all de na- 
tions would stand against dat bottle 
when it was unstobbered. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will return, I will 
bass on to a fresh branch of my subject, 
—or, rather, I will commence my subject 
brober, and I will show you dings com- 
bared to which that bottle is’as noding— 





“* PUT THAT MAN )UTSIDE WITH HiS BOTTLES.” 


noding at all. You shall see if I am 
lying.” 

That frightful threat finished it ; settled 
the affair out of hand; concluded it at once. 
Nothing, thereafter, could have persuaded 
my guests to stan] upon the order of their 
; going. They 
went at once 
—before the 
party had had 
a chance of 
starting. It 
was worse than 
a catastrophe 
— it was a cata- 
clysm. I can 
only trust that 
such a disaster 
is unparalleled 
in the history 
of festive gath- 
erings. I had 
not the heart to 
attempt to stay 
their going. I 
was too de- 
moralised, both 
physically and 
mentally. ‘he 
impression 
made upon me 
by that third 
bottle was an 
enduring one. 

When [I re- 
turned into the 
house the crea- 
ture who was 
the cause of all 
the trouble was 
still standing 
on the landing. 
He appeared unconscious of the deeds 
which he had dore. 

“Tam waiting. Do not de ladies and 
gentlemen return ?” 

“Mr. Steingard,” I said, with as 
much firmness as, at that moment, I 
had it in my power to display, “come 
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Cownstairs and bring your bottles with 
you.” 

He seemed at a loss to understand my 
meaning. 

‘** My friend, what do you mean? My 
lecture is hardly begun—my_ lecture 
brober not at all.” , 

“ Begun!” I screamed. ‘“ Begun !— 
It’s finished !—So’s the party !” 

He actually betrayed symptoms of 
irritation. 

““Noding of de kind—what you know 
of it? I have still sixty-seven bottles 
with which I wish to try my little exberi- 
ments.” 

That was enough for me. Still sixty- 
seven bottles! And, for all I knew, or for 
anything I cou!d do to prevent him, he 
might unstopper them, not only one by 
one, but altogether, and at any moment. 
Half-a-dozen policemen were outside— 
they had gathered together under the 
apparent impression that, in my establish- 
ment, a riotous assemblage was taking 
place. I called three or four of them into 
the house. I pointed to Mr. Steingard 
on the landing. 

“Put that man outside—with his 
bottles !” 

A painful, and, I may add, an expensive, 
scene, ensued. But, at last, there was an 
end of Steingard, and of the party. 


The next day I called on Nowell. ITe 
had returned to town. 

“ Nowell,” I asked, more in sorrow than 
in anger, “ what induced you te suppose 
that ‘A Battle-Field Up-to-Date, with 
Realistic Illustrations and Experiments’ 
would be a suitable subject for an evening 
party?” 

He put his feet on the table, and his 
hands in his pockets, and he rattled his 
coppers—and he smiled. 

“Well, you see, my dear Parker, I 
wasn’t invited. I am aware that it was an 
oversight—the purest oversight. But, of 
course; if I had been invited, I should 
not have recommended Steingard’s lec- 
ture.” 

I was aware he had not been invited, 
—perfectly aware. There had been no 
oversight about it. The man is not a 
member of our s@cial circle. We had 
never meant to invite him. But to think 
that. merely on that account he should 
have played us such a trick ! 

It just shows what an amount of maic- 
volence is hidden away in the depths of 
human nature. 

At the present moment I am scarcely 
on speaking terms with a single one of my 
old friends. They all seem to think that 
I did it on purpose. 
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**IN PERFECT ACCORD.” 
By B. Lawson. 





He.—“ Now isn’t this infinitely preferable to a popular sea- 
side resort with its pier and promenade, its band and its vulgar 
crowd?” 

She (warmly).—‘‘ Oh, it is really! And if there were only 
more people, and something better to walk on by the shore than this 
loose sand, and some good music to listen to,.and a proper place for 
the steamers to put in at instead of landing us in those old ferry 
boats, it would be just lovely 1” 





AAPOLEON THE FIRST, EMPEROR OF FRANCE 


(from the painting by Lefevre at Versailles.) 





LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD. FORBES. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 
CHAPTER I. riage of Napoleon and Josephine. Svon 


PARENTAGE—BIRTH—CHILDHOOD. after the victory of the Paris sections over 





A" MONG the countless victims of the the Convention in the 13th Vendémiaire 
a 


guillotine during —- ———_———— 
the Reign of Terror was 
Alexandre, Viscount de 
Beauharnais, one of the 
most distinguished 
generals of the Revo- 
lutionary period. Exe- 
cuted in 1794, he left 
a ‘widow and two 
children, all of whom 
were destined to attain 
to high estate. The 
forlorn widow of Beau- 
harnais became the first 
wife of Napoleon the 
Great. Her son Eugéne, 
who in the evil days 
had been a carpentet’s 
apprentice, became 
Napoleon’s stepson, 
shared in most of the 
campaigns of the Great 
Captain, and attained 
the dignity of Viceroy 
of Italy. The daughter 
Hortense, one of the 
most beautiful and in- 


te Sti co WwW - f | : i | 
eresting women of her a Litpremblet © oe 


time, rose to the throne 
of Holland, and was the la, ncivilontles 1S faire gr ar 


mother of ason whose 








Strange and diversified soa nre arg cS impor nase ee 
r agile nee ALEXANDRE, VICOMTE DE BEAUHARNAIS, FIRST HUSBAND OF JOSEPHINE 


life is the subject of (From an engraving. ) 
this memoir. 

There was an element of romance, as (October 5th, 1795)—a day on which he 
well as of chance, in the circumstance had cleared the streets with grape-shot, 
which is said to have led up to the mar- pursued the rioters into their hiding-places, 
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disbanded the National Guard, disarmed 
the populace, and virtually ended the 
Revolution—Napoleon received a timid 
visitor in young Eugene Beauharnais, who 





with tears; and this touching manifestation 
of affection for his dead father’s memory 
stirred the interest of Napoleon in his 
young visitor. The sequel, if we are to 
believe the story, was 
that Madame Beau- 
harnais considered it 
her duty to call on the 
General and thank him 
for his kindness to her 
son. Napoleon, it 
seems, greatly admired 
Josephine at first sight ; 
he returned her visit, 
they became intimate, 
and on gth March, 
1796, they were mar- 
ried. Napoleon’s age 
was then twenty-seven, 
Josephine was. con- 
siderably older. Napo- 
leon, by no means ad- 
dicted either to doing 
or saying pretty things, 
practised a_ graceful 
little artifice having 
for its motive the dimi- 
nution of the difference 
between their ages. In 
the certificate of their 
marriage he repre- 
sented Josephine as 
four years youhger 
than she really was, 
while he added more 
than a tweivemonth to 
his own age. Napo- 
leon was not born on 


BUGENE UE BEAUHARNAIS, NAPOLEON'S STEPSON, (‘* EUGENIO NAPOLEONE, PRINCE 5th February, 1768, as 


DI FRANCIA, VICE RE D'ITALIA, 1813.’’) 


(Engraved by Longhi after Gérard, Milan, 1813.) 


came to beg for the restoration of his 
father’s sword, of which he had been in- 
formed the General had become possessed. 
The bright countenance and frank 
manner of the young Eugéne pleased 
Napoleon. When the sword was once 
again 1n the lad’s hands, he kissed it 


stated in the marriage 
certificate, but on 15th 
August, 1769; and 


Josephine’s birthday was not on 23rd July, 


1769, but on 23rd June, 1763. 
This is Napoleon’s own version in the 
Voice from St. Helena of the circumstances 


connected with his marriage with Jose- 
vhine. 
reading enough. 


Bourrienne’s account is pleasant 
“One day,” he tells in 
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his memoirs, “he (Napoleon) called my 
attention to a lady who sat opposite at 
dinner, and the way in which I answered 
his question appeared to give him much 
pleasure. He then talked a great deal to 
me about her, her family, and her amiable 
qualities; he told me that he should 
probably marry her, as he was convinced 
that the union would make him happy. I 
also gathered from my con- 
versation that his marriage 
with the widow Beauharnais 
would probably assist him in 
gaining the objects of his am- 
bition. His constantly in 
creasing influence with her had 
already,” he said, “ brought 
him into contact with the 
most influential persons of 
the day.” It remains to be 
said in a sentence, that Barras 
(p. 61), in an abominable pas- 
sage of his coarse and self- 
complacent memoirs, frankly 
avers that Josephine had been 
his mistress, and that, when 
tired of her, he had, not with 
out some reluctance on her 
part, cynically arranged the 
marriage between her and 
Napoleon. 

Eleven days after his wed 
ding, Napoleon left Paris to 
conduct the most brilliant 
series of campaigns the world 
ever saw. Two years later he 
was voyaging to Egypt, and 
the conquest of that country followed; 
but the stubborn defence of St. Jean 
d’Acre baulked his most resolute efforts ; 
and in the autumn of 1799 he gave up 
the command to Kléber (p, 63), and after 
a hazardous voyage suddenly appeared in 
Paris. Mr. Jerrold, in his admirable life 
of Napoleon III., tells that “in the 
autumn of 1798, Josephine, left alone with 
her daughter Hortense, while Napoleon 
was carrying war through Egypt with her 
son, young Eugéne de Peauharnais, at his 





side, busied herself with the pleasant duty 
of finding a retreat for the hero when he 
should return. Josephine fixed 
on Malmaison, near Rueil, and she paid 
for the modest chéteau and domain 
chiefly with her dowry.” Josephine’s 
“dowry” was rather of the character of a 
negligible quantity, nor did Napoleon 
bring back from Egypt great store of 


EUGENIE HORTENSE DE BEAUHARNAIS. 1783 1837. 


Daughter of Josephine, wife of Louis, King of Holland, aud 
mother of Napoleon III. 


(Engraved by Laugier, after Girodet.) 


wealth. Bourrienne asserts, however, 
that Napoleon returned from his Italian 
campaigns in possession of more than 
three million frances; and that money it 
probably was with which Josephine made 
of Malmaison a rare and delightful retreat, 
of which Napoleon “ never tired until the 
purple drew him to the statelier splendours 
of St. Cloud and Fontainebleau.” Mr. 
Jerrold continues in a charming strain : 
“ Malmaison was the nursery of the 
Empire : its cradle and its grave. Within 








* BONAPARTE, GENERAL EN CHEF DE L’ARM&# D'ITALIE.” 


At the time of his marriage. Supposed to be the first engraving of Napoleon ever made. “According 
to the inscription it was ‘' Designed after nature, anu engraved at Milan in 1796. 
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* ROSE JOSEPHINE BONAPARTE, NEz DE LA PAGERIE.’ 


Companion piece to portrait on opposite page, and executed at same time and place — Milan 1796, 
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its peaceful bounds the scattered elements 


of polite society were first drawn together 


after the storms and excesses of the 
Revolution. At Malmaison the first great 
salon was thrown open ; and here, amid 
the laughing school-girls of Madame 
Campan and her ‘ veux généraux de vingt 
ans, were formed the manners that pre- 
vailed through the Empire.” 

But before the pleasant life of Mal- 
maison had begun, scenes had occurred 





brothers, the hints of J unot(p.67)in Egypt, 
and the exaggeration of facts, had irritated 
Napoleon to a very high pitch, and he 
received Josephine with studied dis- 
pleasure. Madame Junot bluntly writes : 
“On Josephine’s return Napoleon re- 
fused to see her, and did not see her for 
three days.” Eugene and Hortense strove 
long in vain to overcome his resistance. 
Napoleon, says Madame Junot, “could 
not with any degree of propriety explain 


~ 


MALMAISON, 


(From an cll engraving.) 


which had taught the ingenuous Hortense 
that life was nat a long frivolity—a know- 
ledge which was to come home to her with 
a deeper personal bitterness in no long 
time. There can be no question that 
Josephine had behaved, to use a mild 
term, with great indiscretion during the 
absence of her husband in Egypt; and 
when Napoleon’s arrival in France was 
announced, she was, in the words of 
Madame Junot, “a prey to great and well- 
founded uneasiness.” The recollections 
of the past, the ill-natured reports of his 


to Eugene or Hortense the particulars of 
their mother’s conduct. He was therefore 
constrained to silence, and had no argu- 
ment wherewith to combat the tears of 
two innocent creatures at his feet, ex- 
claiming, ‘Do not abandon our mother, 
she will break her heart!’ . . . The 
scene, as Napoleon confessed, was long and 
painful, and the two, brother and sister, at 
length introduced their mother, and placed 
her in his arms. The unhappy woman 
had awaited his decision at the door of a 
small back staircase, extended almost at 























full length upon the stairs, suffering the 


acutest pangs 
of mental tor- 
ture. ; 
Whatever 
might have 
been his 
wife’s errors, 
Napoleon ap- 
peared entire- 
ly to forget 
them, and the 
reconciliation 
was com- 
plete.” Ma- 
dame Junot 
adeae: .. >is 
was to the 
earnest en- 
treaties of 
her children 
that she owed 
the recovery, 
not of herhus- 
band’s love— 
for that had 
long ceased, 
but of that 
tenderness 
acquired by 
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BARRAS, THE AUTHOR OF THE MEMOIRS. 
(From an engraving.) 


IIT. 





(See p. 57.) 
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made her still retain the rank of consort 


to the greatest 
man of his 
age.” 

In a public 
sense the ar- 
rival in Paris 
of Napoleon 
from Egypt 
on the 16th 
October, 
1799, was for 
himsingularly 
opportune. 
The Govern- 
ment of the 
Directory was 
promptly 
overthrown 
without a 
word of re- 
gret; a new 
constitution 
was sanction- 
ed by an over- 
whelming 
majority of 
votes; and 
Napoleon be- 
came First 


habit, and that intimate intercourse which Consul, appointed for ten years, with the 











MALMAISON. 
(From a recent photograph.) 








JOSEPHINE AT MALMAISON, 


(From the painting by Prud'’hon.) 


whole administration in his hands. From 


this time thenceforth he was the unques- 


The Tuileries 
there 


tioned ruler of France. 


were his official residence, and 


Josephine presided over the Court. 


But the picturesque Chateau of Mal- 
maison, a few miles west of Paris in a 
charming country, the modest home 
which Josephine and Hortense had made 
for husband and step-father while Napo- 

















KLEBER, 1753 OR 1754-1800. (See pf. 57.) 


(Engraved by G. Fiesinger, after portrait by Guérin.) 


leon and Eugene were abroad, was a de- 
lightful alternative to the Tuileries, of 
which Napoleon said in a scornful mood 
that they were ¢riste comme la grandeur. 
Thither Josephine brought the graces and 
the politeness of the social world to 
which she had belonged, and which 
she was now gradually restoring. The 
old and the new order of things, to 
Napoleon’s great satisfaction, mingled in 


his wife’s salons ; under the shady trees 
and in the dosguets of _Malmaison the 
young heroes of the Republic made love 
to the girl graduates of Madame Cam 
pan’s famous seminary whom that wise 
and accomplished lady sent forth into 
the world. And on the close-shaven 
lawn there were games of active play, in 
which middle-aged generals. and young 
subalterns of family engaged with vivacity. 
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A participator in the Malmaison romps But there were shadows of deep gloom 
has described for us “ Napoleon throwing behind this fascinating scene of mirth 


himself heart and soul into the fun, and and sun-glow ; and there were jealousies 
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“ NAPOLEONE RUON APARTE FIRST CONSUL OF FRANCE.” 1800. 


(From the engraving by C. Turner, efter thé painting by Masquerier,) 


rolling on the ground in a fit of laughter 
before surrendering himself to the enemy, 
while Hortense, full of audacity and 
cunning in feints, continued to baffle her 
pursuers.” 


and. plotting among the seemingly light- 
hearted company. Josephine had ever 
before her the painful presentiment of 
an unhappy future ; for she knew herself 
hopeless of progeny, and the object of 
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dislike and jealousy on the part of her 
husband’s family. But there was an éx- 
ception in Louis, the fourth of the Bona- 
parte brothers, and him she desired to 
make her son-in-law by his marriage with 
her daughter Hortense, with the hoped 
for result that he might support her 
against the adverse spirit on the part 
of the’ other 
members of 
the Bonaparte 
family. Jo- 
sephine’s 
policy so far 
succeeded 
that she 
broughtabout 
the marriage 
on which she 
had set her 
heart, but the 
further results 
which she 
hoped for 
were not very 
apparent. 

It is not 
easy to diag- 
nose the cha- 
racter of this 
Louis Bona 
parte, whom 
Josephine de- 
sired for hus- 
band to her 
daughter. He 
was nine 
years younger 
than Napo- 
leon, who took Louis under his especial 
care, treating him as a son rather than a 
brother. Between teacher and pupil were 
natural antagonisms which the friction of 
opposite characters constantly exacer- 
bated. Napoleon esteemed Louis a good 
but unambitious soldier. “In the attack 
on Saorgio,” wrote Napoleon from St. 
Helena, “I stationed him, for the first 
time, under cannon-fire. He persisted in 





LOUIS BONAPARTE, 1778-1846, KING OF HOLLAND AND FATHER OF 
NAPOLEON III, 


(From an engraving.) 


placing himself in front of me, to protect 
me from hostile bullets. His courage,” 
continued the Emperor, “was brilliant, 
but by fits ; and he remained indifferent 
to the praises which his valour stimulated. 
At the passage of the Po, he placed him- 
self at the head of the attacking columns ; 
at Pizzighittone he was the first in the 
breach ; at 
the assault of 
Pavia he was 
on horseback 
at the head 
of the sap- 
pers charged 
to destroy the 
gate. The 
destruction of 
the famous 
university of 
this city made 
a deep im- 
pression on 
him, and he 
became _ still 
more taci- 
turn.” Louis 
preferred to 
converse with 
savants rather 
than’ with 
soldiers ; and 
Jerrold — sug- 
gests that he 
probably _ re- 
gretted the 
events which 
had drawn 
his. family 
from their birthplace. Queen Hortense, it 
is said, always held that he had a dislike 
for women ; but he retaliated that it was 
not women, but their love of show, which 
displeased him. Madame Remusat, on 
the other hand, gives Louis no quarter. 
Writing of him as she noted his character 
in 1806, she says that he made his wife’s 
life miserable. “ Her husband’s tyranny 
was exercised in every particular; his 
a 
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character, quite as despotic as_ his 
brother's, made itself felt by his whole 
household. Until now, his wife had 
courageously hidden the excess to which 
he carried his tyranny”; but it had be- 


Louis was well aware of Josephine’s 
desire to have him for a son-in-law ; and 
all authorities appear to agree in fixing the 
responsibility of his unhappy marriage 
on Napoleon’s wife. Hortense certainly 
had no /endresse for the 
morose and taciturn 











Louis. Constant in his 
memoirs writes: “ Pre- 
vious to her marriage with 
Louis, Hortensecherished 
an attachment for Duroc, 
who was at that time 
(1802) a handsome man 
of about thirty, and a 
great favourite of Napo- 
leon. But the _indiffer- 
ence with which Duroc 
regarded the marriage of 
Louis Roranarte  suffi- 
ciently proves that the 
regard with which he 
had inspirec Hortense 
was not very ardently 
returned. It is certain 
that Duroc might have 
become the husband of 
Mademoiselle de Eeau- 
harnais had he_ been 
willing to accede to the 
conditions on which Na- 
poleon offered him his 
step-daughter’s hand. But 
Duroc looked for some- 
thing better; he declined 
the proposed marriage ; 
and the union of Hor- 
tense and Louis, which 











GENERAL DUROC. DUC DE FRIOUL, IN THE UNIFORM OF GRAND MARECHAL 


DU PALAIS, 


(From the painting by Gros at Versailles.) 


come the more intolerable because, since 
his return from Egypt, he had suffered 
from a malady, which so affected his 
limbs, that he walked with difficulty and 
was stiff in every joint. The ailment was 
described as infectious, but further de- 


tails cannot be given. 
¥ 


Madame Bonaparte, to 
conciliate the favour of 
her brothers-in-law, had 
endeavourétl to bring 
about, was immediately determined on.” 
Josephine had her way, sacrificing her 
daughter for the furtherance of her own 
purposes. The dutiful daughter sub- 
mitted ; and on January 4th, 1802, Louis 
and Hortense were married. Louis en- 
dured to have forced upon him as a wife, 
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a woman who 


had always 
avoided him 
as much as 
possible. She 
nevertheless 
honestly tried 
her utmost to 
like the man 
whom her 
mother and 
Napoleon 
presented to 
her as a hus- 
band. The 
union was 
bitterly unfor- 
tunate, yet 
Napoleon has 
stated that 
when Louis 
and Hortense 
first came to- 
gether they 
loved each 
other. But 
Hortense had 
been disap- 
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JUNOT, 1771-1813. (See p. 60.) 
(From an engraving.) 
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wrote of his 
matriage-day, 
“Never was 
there a cere- 
mony so sad ; 
never did two 
espoused per- 
sons feel more 
vividly a pre- 
sentiment of 
all the horrors 
of a_ forced 
and ill-assort- 
ed marriage.” 
Jerrold re- 
marks that 
“the aversion, 
with all its 
bitterness, 
came _after- 
wards.” That 
view is de- 
stroyed by 
Louis’ shud- 
dering _ testi- 
mony. ‘The 
pair took up 
their resi- 


pointed in regard to Duroc, while Louis dence in the beautiful Chateau of St. 
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A 
THE GARDENS AND PARK OF THE CHATEAU DE SAINT LEU. 
(rom an.engraving.) 
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A 
THE CHATEAU DE ST. LEU. 


(From an engraving.) 
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FATHER OF NAPOLEON 


CHARLES BONAPARTE 





BORN 1746; DIED 17°5. 


(From an engiavin ~.) 


Leu. The crypt of the handsome church 
of the village of that name built by Na- 
poleon III. is the burial-place of the 
Bonapartes. There lie Napoleon Louis 
Charles, the eldest son of Louis and 
Hortense, Napoleon Louis, their second 
son, ex-King Louis. himself, and old 
Charles Marie Napoleon of Corsica, the 
father of all the stock. 

Although her nuptials had been sombre, 
Hortense made the best of the situation 
in her married life. She essayed to make 


of the old chateau another Malmaison. 
The parterres blazed with the flowers she 
loved, and quaint surprises of light and 
shade met courtiers and senators in their 
stroll through the umbrage. She gave 
birth to her first child, Napoleon Louis 
Charles, on roth October, 1802. Upon 
this child, the adopted son and heir 
presumptive of, Napoleon, rested for a time 
the hopes of the Emperor, who had often 
been seen playing with the beautiful and 
interesting boy on the terrace of St. Cloud. 
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But the hopes were dispelled when, on 
May sth, 1807, the child died of croup 
at the Hague. Hortense was broken- 
hearted ; when the sad tidings reached the 
Emperor he wept, and the unfortunate 


of the Rothschilds in the Rue Lafitte, 
that Queen Hortense gave birth to her 
third son, the future Napoleon III. ‘The 
Empress was then at Bordeaux, and the 
Emperor at Bayonne. Talleyrand, with 

other high offi- 








L 





cers, had been 
commanded by 
Napoleon to be 
present at the 
impending ac- 
couchement of 
Queen  Hor- 
tense. She 
thus notes re- 
garding him: 
| “The visit of 
M. de Talley- 
. rand aggra- 
vated my ner- 
vous state. He 
constantly wore 
powder, the 
scent of which 
was so strong 
that when he 
approached me 
I was nearly 
suffocated.” 
Talleyrand 
looked down 
solemnly on 
the new-born 
infant; some 
thirty -years 
| later, in Lady 

Tankerville’s 














NAPOLEON LOUIS CHARLES, FIRST SON OF QUEEN HORTENSE. BORN OCTOBE™ 10, 1802; 


DIED MAY 5, 1807. 
(From a miniature.) 


Josephine exclaimed in her agony, “I am 
lost ! my fate is decided—he will forsake 
me!” 

A second child, Napoleon Louis, had 
been born to Louis and Hortense in 1804 


who was to live until 1831. It was on the 


afternoon of April 30th, 1808, in her Adfe/ 
in the Rue Cérutti, now the banking-house 


drawing-room 
in London, he 
did not choose 
to recognise 
the son of Hortense by whose birth he 
had stood. The heir of the Empire 
was an exile; and Talleyrand was 
serving a new master. The high authori- 
ties of the Empire stood around the 
bed of Hortense while the certificate 
of birth was being prepared by the Arch- 
chancellor Cambaceres; and there were 
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ilso. present Madame Mere, Cardinal 
Fesch, and Admiral Verhuel, the ambas- 
sador from Holland. It was not until 
June znd that, in accordance with the 
Emperor’s instructions, the infant received 
the Christian 
names of Charles 
Louis Napoleon. 
He was baptised 
in 1810 at Fon- 
tainebleau by Car- 
dinal Fesch, his 
grand-uncle (p. 
73); his god-father 
the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and_ his 
god - mother the 
Empress Marie 
Louise. 

The King of 
Holland was pre- 
sent neither at the 
birth nor at the 
ceremony of June 
2nd; nor do the 
documents show 
that he was repre- 
sented. It is pos- 
sible, it is true, to 
accept the hypo- 
thesis that he was 
represented by Ad- 
miral Verhuel (p. 
74), to whom has 
been attributed the 
paternity of the 
prince. Did the 














wife neither before, during, nor after her 
confinement, it was because he was ex- 
cessively annoyed, it seemed, because she 
refused to lie-in at the Hague. ‘There 
need be no reticence in regard to’ the 














repeated absences 
of King Louis in- 
fer his disavowal 
of the paternity ? 
Some colour is no 
doubt given from the circumstance that 
their Majesties were notoriously estranged, 
and that about nine months before the 
prince’s birth, the Queen and Admiral Ver- 
huel were together in the Pyrenees. But, 


as it happened, King Louis was there also; 


and it may be said that if he was with his 


LOUIS, KING OF HOLLAND, AND NAPOLEON LOUIS, BROTHER OF NAPOLEON III. AND 
SECOND SON OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


(From the painting at Versailles.) 


* 
’ 


errors of Hortense. It is unquestioned 
that in October, 1811, she gave birth toa 
son the father of whom was the Count 
de Flahault—a son who was consequently 
a half-brother of Napoleon II1., and who 
was the well-known Duke de Morny of the 
Second Empire (p. 75). But the evidence 
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seems fairly conclusive that Louis Napo- 
leon was the veritable offspring of the un- 
fortunate King of Holland; although it 


1807, Hortense and her husband were 
living at Cauteréts ; and that when they 
parted, the husband to return to Holland, 


EUGENIE HORTENSE, QUEEN OF HOLLAND, WITH HER THIRD SON LOUIS NAPOLEON, AFTERWARDS 
NAPOLEON Ill, 


(From the marble group by Emile Chatrousse at Versailles.) 


is true that neither in features, in physique, 
nor in mental characteristics did he bear 
any resemblance to any other member of 
the Bonaparte family. It is certain that 
during the summer and early autumn of 


the wife to proceed to St. Cloud, Louis 
was aware that Hortense was enciente. In 
the early spring of 1808, he wrote to her 
expressing the hope that “ you will reach 
your time without accident,” and desiring 








were 
they 
and, 
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her to choose a doctor in view of the 
impending event. Louis’ letter was cold 
but not unfriendly, and in it he mentioned 
that he had formally communicated to his 
Ministers at the Hague the news of the 
Queen’s 


King Louis’ four years’ tenure of the 
throne of Holland had been constantly 
troub'ed by the high-handedness of the 
Emperor Napoleon. At the Emperor's 
instigation a deputation from Holland had 

, come to 
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the event to 
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under his | proffered 
balcony, | honour. 
and _ receiv- When he 
ed the cus- pleaded his 
tomary feli- ill-health, 
citations. Napoleon 
He wrote | sternly __re- 
again to | plied, “It 
Hortense: is better to 
“I should die a king 
like the | than live a 
little one to | prince;” 
be solemnly and Louis 
baptised was pro- 
here in Hol- claimed 
land ; but I King of 
subordinate Holland at 
my wishes St. Cloud. 
to yours and He went to 
to those of Holland, ac- 
the Em- companied 
peror.” It CARDINAL FESCH. (See p. 71.) b y Hor- 
seems eVi- (From the painting by Meynier at Versailles.) tense, who 
dent, then, quitted 


that King Louis was in the full belief that 
he was the father of the infant to whom 
his wife gave birth on the afternoon of 
April 30th, 1808, in her house in the Rue 
Cérutti. He proved that conviction on 
his part by leaving all his property to his 
son Louis Napoleon, whom he described 
in his will as “ my only son.” 


Saint Leu with bitter tears, and who 
took an early opportunity of returning 
to France. But for the vexations to 
which he was continually exposed on the 
part of the Emperor, Louis might have 
had a useful reign in Holland. But the 
bitter insults heaped on him by Napoleon 
in letter after letter, stung him beyond 


cr 
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endurance. Reduced to the harsh alter- 
native of crushing Holland with his own 
hands, or leaving that task to his autocratic 
brother, Louis determined to lay down his 


sceptre. He abdicated in favour of his 


elder son Napoleon Louis, and in his de- 





ADMIRAL VERHUEL, AMBASSADOR FROM HOLLAND. (Sce p. 71.) 


(From a lithograph.) 


fault, of Charles Louis Napoleon his 
younger son, afterwards Napoleon III. 
In July, 1810, taking the title of Count 
of St. Leu, he quitted Holland and re- 
paired to the waters of Toeplitz, where he 
was living in retirement when he learned 
that Napoleon had united Holland to the 
French Empire. His protest, in which he 
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declared “the pretended union of Holland 
to France mentioned in the decree of the 
=mperor to be null, void, illegal, unjust, 
and arbitrary in the sight of God and man,” 
was in effect a dead letter, its circulation 
being strictly prohibited by the police. 
Some time be- 
time.) ore theabdica- 
eee | tion of Louis, 
G4 Fs: he and Hor- 
ae tense had be- 
come entirely 
estranged, and 
years elapsed 
before they had 
any friendly in- 
tercourse in 
their common 
solicitude __re- 
garding _ their 
sons. 

That Napo- 
leon III. in- 
tended to write 
his autobio- 
graphy is 
proved by a 
fragment which 
Mr. Jerrold has 
printed, and 
which is now 
in the posses- 
sion of the 
Empress Euge- 
nie. He did 
not pursue his 
design, and the 
Souvenirs de 
ma Vie written 
in after-life, are 
but the casual 
beginnings of an abandoned project. “I 
can still see,” so wrote Napoleon III., ‘‘the 
2mpress at Malmaison covering me with 
her caresses, and even then flattering my 
vanity by the zest with which she retailed 
my childish dons mots, * Louis,’ said the 
Empress once, “ask for anything that will 
give you the greatest pleasure,’ and I re- 
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quested to go and walk in the gutters with 
the little street boys. . . . One day lI 
entered into conversation with the old 
soldier on sentry duty. I called to him, 
‘I, too, know my drill—I have a little 
musket. Then the grenadier asked me to 
command him, 


main hidden. We were flying from the 
parental roof for the first time, but our 
young years prevented us from under- 
standing the meaning of events, and we 
were delighted with the change.” ‘This 


fragment vividly suggests how interesting 





‘and there I 
was, shouting, 
‘“Présentesz 
armes ! Portez 
armes ! Armes 
bas!’ the old 
grenadier obey- 
ing, to please 
We cs at 
My brother 
and I often 
went to break- 
fast with the 
Emperor. He 
used to take us 
by the head 
between his 
hands, and in 
this attitude 
stood us on the 
table. This way 
of carrying us 
frightened my 
mother very 
much, Corvi- 
sart having told 
her it was ex- 
tremely  dan- 
gerous to chil- 
dren. .. 








When the first 
news of the 
Emperor’s_ re- 
turn from Elba 
came, there was great irritation among the 
royalists against my mother and her 
children—the rumour ran that we were 
all to be assassinated. One night our 
governess came with a servant, and took 
us across the garden of my mother’s 
house in the Rue Cérutti, to a little room 
on the boulevards where we were to re- 


THE DUC DE MORNY, HALF-BROTHER TO NAPOLEON III. 











(See p. 71.) 
(From a lithograph.) 


would have been Louis Napoleon’s full 
autobiography from those early days 
down the long varied years to the quiet 
residence at Chislehurst. 

Louis Napoleon had scarcely attained 
the age of six years when the fortunes of 
the French Empire were overcast by 
terrible reverses. In the early summer 


























NAPOLEON III., ABOUT 1813 


(From the printing by H. Viger.) 


of 1813, broken and mutilated soldiers, 
the survivors of the ill-fated Russian 
campaign, were seen in the streets of 
Paris. The Emperor’s star, indeed, had 
begun to pale ever since his divorce from 
Josephine. He bade Hortense re-open the 
doors of her salons, and féées and balls 
were to be resorted to as expedients to 
exorcise the gloom now lowering over the 
Imperial fortunes. A woman of a staunch 
and loyal heart, she did her best to meet 
his wishes ; but the gaiety she strove to 
simulate was forced and hollow. Yet she 
played her part gallantly ; and she retired 
to the grateful repose of St. Leu only 
after Napoleon had quitted Paris in April, 
1813, to conquer still occasionally, but 


finally to be defeated in the long bloody 
struggle around Leipsic. In the seclusion 
of St. Leu Hortense had her children, of 
whom she was proud, and in the rudiments 
of whose education she maintained a con- 
stant interest. The brothers were bright, 
high-spirited, affectionate children ; but 
the younger, Louis, was in his childhood 
very feeble. 

Hortense would not be absent from 
the Emperor’s farewell to the National 
Guard previous to his departure to join 
his sorely depleted army on January 23rd, 
1814. Spite of his extraordinary activity, 
his corpulence had increased, and in his 
pale face was an expression of melancholy 
and irritability. The sombre silence was 
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profound until, in a firm and sonorous 
voice, but with a certain lack of confi- 
dence, Napoleon spoke to the assembled 
officers. His opening words were very 
solemn. “I set out this night to take the 
command of the army. In quitting the 
capital I confidently leave behind me my 
wife and my son, in whom so many hopes 


When, at the disastrous finale of the 
campaign of 1814, the enemy were at the 
gates of Paris, and when every hour 
brought tidings of some new defection 
and some new disaster, Hortense main- 
tained her courage, and protected her 
children sedulously. She had hastened 
to the Tuileries to advise the Empress 





THE EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE. 


are centred.” After a short brilliant 
campaign during which, always against 
superior numbers, he fought and won 
battle after battle, he gave his enemies the 
opportunity of which they availed them- 
selves with an unwonted celerity; and, 
when the allied artillery was bombarding 
Montmartre, Napoleon was far away at 
Troyes. He speeded back, but when 
he approached Fontainebleau, Paris had 
already capitulated. 


Marie Louise not to leave Paris, but 
courageously to remain at the post where 
her husband had placed her. The Em- 
press would not listen to Hortense’s high- 
minded advice. Hortense determined to 
stay with the Parisians and share their for- 
tunes. But Paris was officially declared 
untenable, the Cossacks were at hand, and 
maternal love asserted its natural sway. A 
friend furnished the refuge of a country- 
house at Glatigny ; but there on the follow- 
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ing morning was heard the roar of the 
cannon with which the allies had begun to 
batter the feeble defences of Paris. It was 
resolved to make for Rambouillet, which 
was reached very late, and where the fugi- 
tive Bonapartes and the Ministers were 
found at supper. They were all bound 
for Blois; but the intention of Hortense 
was to join her mother at the Chateau of 
Navarre in the Eure. A crust of bread 
was requisitioned, not without difficulty, 
by Hortense for her children. The whole 
vicinity of Rambouillet was being scoured 
by Cossacks ; but at Maintenon the reso- 
lute Hortense found a French cavalry 
regiment, from the commander of which 
she obtained an escort, and thus protected 
she proceeded in much greater safety to- 
wards the Chateau of Louis, whose owner 
had begged her to spend the night there. 
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Cossacks were still occasionally visible ; but 
they seemed not to advance beyond Louis. 
It happened, therefore, that all that part of 
the country traversed by the refugees was 
in a condition of delightful tranquillity, 
and they journeyed with elevated spirits 
through shady lanes, and along the wind- 
ings of beautiful valleys which presented 
exquisite pictures of pastoral life. The 
escort was dismissed with gracious thanks. 
Queen Hortense regarded herself, her 
children, and her ex/ourage to be now in 
safety. Next morning by daylight the 
cortege set out towards the Chateau of 
Navarre, where her mother was residing, 
and where Josephine, and Hortense with 
her two sons, remained throughout the 
period of negotiations which was ended 
by the departure of Napoleon for his new 
domain of Elba. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE DIVORCE OF NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. 
(from the engraving by Bosselmann, after the painting by Chasselat.) 


























THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 





BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E, H. GOODWIN. 


VIIL—MapAME TussAuD’s. 


HE first thing that strikes a 
visitor to Madame Tussaud’s 
is the quantity of waxwork 
images. The place is full of 
them. The number of them 
to the cubic inch is almost 

a violation of the Factory Acts. 

Madame Tussaud is dead. But her 
waxworks live after her. That is the 
worst of them. They have the defects of 
their qualities. 

It is difficult to account for these wax- 
works. That Madame Tussaud was a 
misogynist is clear. But the causes which 
so embittered her against humanity have 
never been satisfactorily explained. It 
must have been no common injury which 
prompted her to take this terrible revenge 
on her species. 

She has carried out her design with a 
cold ruthlessness of which only a French- 
woman is capable. These waxworks are 
not merely malevoient, they are malign. 
Neither age nor sex is spared, There are 
innocent babes in this fearful place, ana 
beautiful young girls. Rank and genius 
are no protection. You may be a pros- 
perous monarch, or the most distinguished 
murderer of your day, it is all one to her. 
She spares neither the living nor the 
dead, but metes out the same impartial 
fate to a Shakespeare and a Mr. Alfred 
Austin. 

Like her rivals at Westminster Abbey, 
Madame Tussaud spreads herself over 
royalty. Yet she is more catholic than 
they. She draws no invidious line 
between English and foreign potentates. 








All are fish that come into her mould. 
Her repertoire is exhaustive. If all the 
reigning houses of Europe perished to- 
morrow, Madame Tussaud would under- 
take to supply duplicates. 

At only one point does this extra- 
ordinary woman break down. Her cvl- 
lection of African kings is incomplete. 

Her line in English kings calls for 
more than passing notice. It is deeply 
interesting to stand before these quaint 
persons, and look upon them in their 
habits as they lived. William the Con- 
queror was no gentleman. It was his 
custom to sit down upon the only chair 
in the room, and leave his wife to stand. 
King John seems to have been an ill- 
tempered man. But the disagreeable ex- 
pression in his face may be accounted for 
by the paper he holds in his hand—very 
likely the bill for his new crown. He lost 
his old one, where persons now alive have 
lost shirts and things—at the Wash. 
Edward III. was a snob, and had himself 
taken in his armour. No doubt he was 
in the Volunteers. 

Criminals and crowned heads are evi- 
dently the most respected classes of the 
community. It is of them that this ex- 
hibition is mainly composed. Literature 
is sparsely represented, though there are 
working models of three illustrious men 
of letters, Tennyson, Sala, and Mr. G. R. 
Sims. These models are capable of im- 
provement. It is all very well to see the 
late Laureate seated in his study with a 
quill pen in his hand, and a Call-me-early- 
mother-dear look in his eye, but it would 





























CRIMINALS AND CROWNED HEADS *RE EVIDENTLY THE MOST RESPECTED MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY. 
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be nicer still if you could drop in a penny 
and watch him write an immortal couplet 
suitable for use on a valentine. 

As a Frenchwoman, Madame Tussaud 
has naturally been at a slight disadvantage 
in estimating the tastes of the British 
public. This has sometimes led her into 
errors by which the popularity of her ex- 
hibition must suffer. It is a mistake, for 
instance, to have a statue of the late Julius 
Cesar. The public prefer living notorieties. 
They would rather have J. L. Sullivan or 
Corbett, than this out-of-date filibuster. 

A similar mistake has been made about 
the well-known William Shakespeare. This 
person’s plays are no longer in their first 
vogue. Modern playgoers prefer the 
dramas of such writers as the late Sir 
Augustus Harris and Mr. Jones. An ex- 
hibition like this should not aim to be 
instructive, but popular. Of what use is 
it to offer us an image of Lord Rose- 
bery, and to leave out Ladas? These 
things tell in the long-run. 

I have no wish to speak harshly of a 
lady, but there are one or two defects 
which it would be false kindness to 
Madame Tussaud not to point out. Her 
French Premiers are not always fresh. 
The fashion in these Premiers changes 
very rapidly, and it may be difficult some- 
times to keep pace with the novelties in 
the market. Still, stale Premiers are not 
pleasant, and if this brand does not keep 
well, it would be better not to stock it at 
all. 

The waxwork market is no doubt one 
of the most sensitive in the world. The 
books of Madame Tussaud’s establish- 
ment throw a curious light on this subject. 
Even the best established murderer does 
not remain in demand for more than a 
certain time. ‘There has recently been a 

slump in Jabez Balfour. Political goods 
show similar variations. Gladstone is 
always steady, and there is a well-sus- 
tained quiet demand for Beaconsfield. 
Salisbury is fluctuating, with a tendency 
to drop, but recovered on the last cables 
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from America. There has been an ad- 
vance in Chamberlain, but the bears are 
still sanguine. The demand for Poet 
Laureates has proved a flash in the pan. 
Archbishops are weak. No quotation for 
Cardinals. A slight rally in Burns, owing 
tocentenary. The Kaiser has been heavily 
b:ared, but is likely to recover. The Czar 
is in brisk temporary demand, due to 
operations in Moscow. 

Madame Tussaud has not always been 
sufficiently careful to hide her political an- 
tipathies. The grisly joke of combining 
the Napoleon room with the Chamber of 
Horrors is in bad taste. Revenge should 
stop short at the grave. The vehicle which 
Madame Tussaud has chosen to exhibit as 
the carriage of Napoleon Bonaparte is an 
atrocity. This clumsy construction is 
more like a bathing-machine than a gen- 
tleman’s brougham. If Napoleon had 
possessed a hansom, or even a well-built 
watering-cart, there might have been some 
excuse for showing it. But this monstrous 
travesty of a furniture-van can only serve 
to bring odium on his memory. 

However, the thing possesses a certain 
historical interest. It is evidently the 
long-lost original of the four-wheeler. 

It may be as well to state here that it 
is a mistake to suppose that the figures at 
Madame Tussaud’s are alive. Her Majesty 
the Queen, for instance, does not actually 
hold receptions in Baker Street. Neither 
does Mr. G. R. Sims really pen his im- 
mortal works in a sort of Black Maria 
compartment alongside of the late Lord 
Tennyson. Many persons have, no 
doubt, surmised as much already; but 
there are no limits to the credulity of the 
public, and it is not right that their unsus- 
pecting confidence should be abused. 

On the other hand, it must not be too 
rashly assumed that these waxworks have 
ne souls. Such hasty generalisations are 
apt to be misleading. It must not be 
supposed because they maintain an atti- 
tude of dignified reticence in the face of 
prying sightseers that they are not capable 
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of higher things. Even a waxwork may 
have feelings. With kindness and patience 
these figures might be tamed—with sur- 
surprising results. 

Of the Chamber of Horrors I have for- 


borne to speak. The difference between 
Madame Tussaud’s and the other horrors 
of London is that they are unconsciously 
horrible, while Madame Tussaud’s tries to 
be horrible, and succeeds, 
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By Max Cowfer. 
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GEO. Cc. HAITE. R.B.A., AT WORK UPON “THE MESSAGE OF APRIL TO MAY,” 





(“rom a photo by Lenville & Co., 60, Rosslyn Hill, Haupstead.) 
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A MORNING WITH MR. G. C. HAITE. 


BY H. W. BROMHEAD. 


T was a fine bright morning when 
I presented myself at Mr. Haité’s 
house in ‘Bedford: Park, and the pleasant 
studio was cool and inviting. The green 
chestnuts in the sunshine, seen through 
the open garden doors, made the seclusion 
within still more delightful. Mr. Haité 
is a man of such comprehensive activities 
and interests that the principal difficulty 
was to know where to begin, Fortunately 
he is a gifted and inspiring talker, so that 
a téte-d-téte chat with him upon his experi- 
ences of life, and views upon things in 
general—even with no ulterior object of 
publication—is always in itself a treat. 
Naturally the conversation began with 


Mr. Haité’s recent exhibition at Messrs. - 


Burrington’s in Grafton Street. 
“Your show of Langham Sketches has 
been a success, Mr. Haité ?” 


“Most satisfactory in every way. 
There ”—pointing to half a dozen pic- 
tures leaning against the wall—‘“are all 
that are left of the seventy-eight sketches 
exhibited.” 

“ And,—forgive ‘my asking the ques- 
tion,—is it absolutely true that these 
sketches were all done in the two hours, 
without previous preparation or subse- 
quent touching?” 

“Perfectly true. On the private view 
day of my show I was amused to hear a 
gentleman stoutly maintaining that it was 
impossible that these sketches could be 
memory work only, and, turning to me, 
he asked whether I believed it to be true. 
Of course, he did not know that I was 
responsible for them.” 

“ Although it may be interesting to 
know the exacting conditions—the gas- 





“THE MESSAGE OF APRIL TO MAY.” 


(From the oil painting in the possession of Mrs, Halford.) 


a For the reproductions of “On the Sands” (p, 87), the Zwindrecht Market Girl (p. 93), “ The Mill” (p. 97), and 
Watching’ (p. 101), we are indebted to private photographs taken by Thomas S. Hazeon, Esq. 
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light, the limited time, the absence of 
models or other aids—under which the 
work was done, the vital question is, is 
the result .a work of art ?” 

“Certainly. The ~ conditions under 
which the work was executed were not men- 
tioned to create astonishment, nor as an 
excuse for any shortcomings, but simply 
because it was done under conditions 
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ing them which these sketches betray, if 
partly hereditary, Mr. Haité regards as 
chiefly due to the cultivation of observa- 
tion and memory. He is of Huguenot 
descent, as the name would seem to im- 
ply, his ancestors having fled originally 
to this country from Flanders in the days 
of religious persecution. For upwards of 
four generations the family has produced 





IN THE sTUDIO. 
(From a photo by Fiadelle & Young.) 


which demand and stimulate the qualities 
of imagination, composition, readiness of 
resource, memory, and rapidity of execu- 
tion ; qualities which are so frequently 
neglected and ignored in much of the art 
training of the day, yet are of such incal- 
culable value in the formation of the 
artistic character.” 

The knowledge of nature’s effects 
and the swiftness in seizing and depict- 


a succession of clever decorative artists 
and pattern designers, and his father, Mr. 
George Haité, occupied a foremost place 
as a capable designer, notably for the 
Paisley trade. Like many others, Mr. Haité 
has had to fight his way through much dis- 
couragement and surmount many difficul- 
ties. It is a little astonishing, though, 
to learn that, notwithstanding that his 
father was himself an artist, he was 
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THE “‘ LYNTON” WALL-PAPER. 


(Designed by Geo. C. Haitd for Messrs. Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Berners Street & Chiswick.) 


strongly opposed to his sén entering the 
profession, and even went to the length 
of refusing him all instruétion in technical 
matters. This, in spite of the fact that 
the boy’s ‘earliest instincts were towards 
drawing and painting, and his keenest 
desire was to become.a landscape painter. 
Mr. Frost, R.A., to whom some of young 
Haité’s work was shdWn, gave an encour- 
aging verdict, and possibly in time his 
parent’s objections might have been over- 
come. But the sudden and unexpected 
death of Mr. Haité senior, who left a wife 
and six children—our artist, his eldest 
son, being only sixteen years of age— 
brought the boy suddenly face to face 


with the stern realities of life, and it 
became a question of earning immediate 
daily bread, rather than of selecting a 
congenial career. Thus by force of cir- 
cumstances he turned to his father’s pro- 
fession and became a designer. His first 
effort (a printed table cover) was sold, 
and from that time he began steadily to 
make his way as a designer in every 
branch of art manufacture. 

I asked Mr. Haité whether it was long 
before he was able to return to his first 
love, landscape. 

“Yes; for fifteen years I did hardly 
any landscape painting except for my own 
amusement ; though all that time I was 
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A REMEMBRANCE CARD IN BLACK AND WHIT. 
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looking forward to the day when I should 
be able to devote myself to it. My first en- 
couragement at an exhibition was obtained 
in my sixteenth year (1872) at the Crystal 
Palace Art Gallery, then, as now, under 
the skilful management of Mr. C. Went- 
worth Wass, and, curiously enough, I have 
recently been awarded the Bronze and 
twice the Silver Medal for the best land- 
scape at the same gallery.” 
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under his own name, with the exception 
of Mr. Eastlake. This was a generous 
concession, for at that time it was break- 
ing through all the traditions of the trade 
on the part of Mr. F. Aumonier of Messrs. 
Woollams & Co., and on the part of 
Messrs. Scott, Cuthbertson & Son.” 

“Did you not at one time have the 
honour of assisting a royal lady in her 
designs for needlework ?” 


INVITATION CARD FOR THE “AT HOME” OF “YE SETTE OF ODD VOLUMES.” 


“You have made designs for a good 
many purposes at one time or another ?” 

“Yes; for every conceivable thing ; 
from ladies’ braided jackets and em- 
broidered petticoats to wall-papers and 
ceilings ; from slippers, fans, and dresses, 
to iron and stained glass ; from tea-cosies, 
damask linen, and leather, to carved wood, 
silver and copper vepoussé ; from carpets 
and silk hangings to stencil and poker- 
work ; for book-covers, posters, initials, 
headpieces, and so on. I believe I was 
the first designer to exhibit his wall-papers 


“Yes, H.R.H. the. Princess Louise, 
who is decidedly the most gifted and 
practical woman designer I have ever met, 
and from whose work I can honestly say, 
both in treatment and colour, I learned 
more than I had at that time—about 
twenty years ago—learned anywhere. It 
was with no small amount of pride and 
gratitude that I dedicated my first work 
on Plant Studies by special permission 
to Her Royal Highness.” 

“ Where did you do the work ?” 

“T had a room assigned to me at the 
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“ON THE QUAY.” 


(From the oil painting in the possession of Joseph Jennens, Fsq.) 


old Kensington Palace, where I spent 
many busy, though pleasant, hours.” 

“You have lived to see a great change 
in the position of the decorator ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I suppose I may still 
consider myself a young man, but I 
have lived to see the designer and 
painter change places. We all want 
to be decorative artists now. Yet- I 
can remember when the Royal Acade- 
micians were barely tolerant of land- 
scape painting and sculpture. Anyone 
but a painter of figure compositions 
had scant courtesy. ‘The designer pure 
and simple was outside the pale of re- 
cognition. 

“T have a horror of the specialist, the 
man who can only do one thing, say, 
paint one kind of picture. How often 
you hear of a man who has acquired his 
reputation by the ability to paint a particu- 
lar tree, or effect. My view is that if the 


man is an artist in the true sense of the 
word he must be able to do anything. Of 
course, one has predilections, but so many 
men seem content to earn a reputation by 
practising some little restricted branch 
of art. I think an artist should be able 
to do some things well, and a// things 
decently, whether it be the painting of a 
picture, or the designing of a house or 
the ornamentation of the same. I am 
glad to think that such views are becom- 
ing more and more general. The ‘single- 
string’ man—if you understand me—is 
everywhere being left behind. Art is so 
great that no man ought to presume to 
call himself an artist who has not studied 
and, to some extent, practised most of her 
branches. Think of the old masters: 
Albert Diirer, Benvenuto Cellini, Michael 
Angelo, Da Vinci, and many more ; they 
were something besides mere painters of 
pictures. Architecture, sculpture, interior 
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decoration, design, even engines of war— 
they could put their hands to whatever 
came in their way. I look upon art as a 
diamond with many facets, each one of 
which helps to cause the brilliancy in the 
others and to create the beauty of the 
gem as a whole.” 

“Your point is that it is the same 
power or instinct—whatever name one 
chooses to call it—that a man employs 
to paint a picture or to design a wall- 
paper?” 

“Exactly. The true artist is one who 
having the creative power can apply it in 
any branch or direction he may desire 
without restricting himself to any one of 
them, and if is better for such to drop at 
ence any particular phase that he may find 
is coming too s/ick to his hand. Some years 
ago I was studying the chrysanthemum, 
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and painted some oil pictures of that 
flower. A dealer came to me and con- 
gratulated me upon the reputation I 
was making as a painter of chrysanthe- 
mums, and offered to give me a good 
price for as many as I liked to paint, and 
pointed out that there was a steady and 
safe income attached to it.” 

*“ Did you accept his offer?” 

“TI did nothing of the kind. I told 
him that my ambition was to be known 
as an artist, and not as a chrysanthemum 
painter, and from that day I have only 
painted them twice.” 

“Tt is such tempting offers as these 
that spoil many a man who would be- 
come great, is it not?” 

“Yes, I think so. I could point you 
to some sad instances, though it would 
perhaps be better not to mention them. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STUDIO. 
(rom a phot by Fradelle & Young.) 
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These temptations come to every man 
who is anything, and blessed are they 
who have strength to resist them and 
struggle on in the path their better judg- 
ment tells them to be the true one. I 
know what such temptation is. I have 
had a taste of abject poverty myself and 


GEO. C. HAITE, R.B.A 


(From a photo by Biown, Barnes & Bill, 12, Baker Street.) 


I know what it means. I have had 
designs refused when I was struggling 
and unknown for which I would gladly 
have taken £1 or 30s and have since 
obtained twenty times as much for.” 

‘‘T suppose you had your share of 
rebuffs ?” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. I should regret 
it now if it had not been so. I remem- 


ber once a rather amusing one, though, 
which may interest you. I had taken 
some designs to a certain wall-paper firm 
and waited to hear the verdict. They 
were sorry they did not think any of them 
good enough, and they took the trouble 
to bring me out a book .of designs that 
they had from another 
firm to show me what 
they considered first-class 
work of the quality they 
would like to have. Curi- 
ously enough, when I 
examined them, I found 
they were my own!” 

“To sum up, Mr. Haité, 
can you give me the 
golden rule for the de- 
signe: ?” 

“ Above all it is to make 
himself a thorough master 
of the limitations of his 
material ; this is the first 
and last word in design.” 

Mr. Haité’s energy has 
been well called ‘“ Pro- 
tean.” In addition to his 
labours in design, in oil 
and water-colour, and 
black-and-white work, he 
has found time to lecture 
and write upon art, theo- 
retical and practical, to 
essay golf, and to master 
the bicycle. He is always 
throwing himself with en- 
thusiasm into some new 
project. Indeed, thatisthe 
secret of his success, the 
thoroughness with which 
he takes up everything he has in hand. 
In addition to his book of Plant Studies 
he has lectured upon “ The Unfinished 
Renaissance,” ‘“ Wall-Papers and their 
Manufacture,” which is frequently quoted 
by authorities, “Art Criticism,” “The 
Tendencies of Modern Art,” “Ceilings 
and their Decoration,” and “The Chry- 
santhemum in Art.” In the last, de- 
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“THE MILL.” 
From the water-colour painting in the possession of W. S, Crawford, Esq. 
p g 7 
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livered before the Japan Society, Mr. 
Haité developed a theory of his own, 
which is now universally accepted, as 
to the Imperial Chrysanthemum of Japan. 
It is that the sixteen-petalled chrysan- 
themum which forms the Imperial crest 
is doubtless a conventiona] representa- 
tion of the sun with his rays, and may be 
traced to a primitive sun-worship of the 
Japanese. 

There is another side of Mr. Haité’s 
activities that deserves mention. Let no 
one think of him as a hermit, secluded 
in his studio, incessantly engaged upon 
the prodigious output of work that he 
somehow manages to turn out each year 
between New Year’s Day and December 
31st. Quite the contrary. Mr. Haité is 
one of the most “clubbable” of men, 
a diner out, and a social spirit of the first 
order. He belongs to almost everything 
to which a man can belong, and, as if mere 
membership were not enough, in many 
cases he has been. induced—not through 
his own seeking, it must be admitted—to 
take office, or to belong to the Council 
or Committee. Here are a few of his 
societies : “Ye Sette of Odd Volumes” 
(Past President) ; The Artists’ Society (Past 
President); Langham Sketching Club 
(three years President); Royal British 
Artists( Member of Council) ; Royal Anglo- 
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Australian Society ; Japan Society (Mem- 
ber of Council); The Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts (Mem- 
ber of Council thirteen years); Ridley 
Art Club (Member of Council) ; Society 
of Illustrators (Member of Council) ; 
Sunday Clubland (Member of Council) ; 
and he is also a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society and a Member of the Society of 
Arts, the Arts, Hogarth,and New Vagabond 
Clubs. There is an old saying that a busy 
man has the most leisure ; certainly there 
are many men who would find the demands 
upon their time of a list like the above a 
sufficient tax even if they had nothing 
else particular to do. How Mr. Haité 
gets through it all, I think even his friends 
do not quite know ; it seems to be one of 
those things “that no fellow can. under- 
stand.” I ventured to ask him. 

“Simply by pegging away and using 
every possible minute,” he said. ‘“ My 
motto has always been ‘to do and know 
how much remains undone.’ It is a good 
motto, even if only to keep off the com- 
plaint of ‘swelled head,’ from which we 
all suffer now and then, I suppose. I have 
one weakness of which I am proud, and it is 
my sole return for a life of hard work, the 
desire to have the sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of my betters, those whose work I 
have always admired and reverenced, who 
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started before me and have achieved 
greater things than I have yet been able 
to do. The only appreciation worth hav- 
ing, I think, is that of those who under- 
stand.” 

“ Are you an admirer of any particular 
school of painting?” 

“No. I seek to appreciate the best 
expression of everything, and strongly 
object to identify myself with any.” 

“Of course you have -your predilec- 
tions,—indeed, you hinted as much just 
now ?” 

“Yes. The modern Dutchand French 
schools of painting appeal to me most 
strongly, and I love breadth of handling. 
I have also never had any desire to paint 
portraits or the figure. But I do not be- 
lieve in schools. We want originality, or 
individuality rather. Men should take 
the best from all and use it in their own 
way-—if it is a big way, so much the 
better! As a collector of art objects I 
am quite catholic. Old iron, needlework, 
silver, china, brass—I love them ail 
equally.” 

“Have you any important decorative 
work in hand at the moment?” 

“TI have just finished the decoration 
for the thirty ton racing yacht Vo/atile, 
belonging to Mr. J. H. Gretton, whose 
excellent taste rendered possible a fine 
decorative scheme, a treatment in silver 
and brass repoussé, oak panelling, stained 
glass, silver hanging-lamps, and carved 
figure-head. An article upon the decora- 
tion of the boat is now being prepared for 
The Art Journal. Besides this, I am at 
present engaged upon a wrought-iron 
sign, and railings for a private house, 
and a good deal of stained glass.” 

As I was leaving Mr. Haité said, ‘Here 
is something that may amuse you. Itisa 
letter from my friend Mr. Chas. Holme, 
editor of the Studio, informing me that 
my name is phonetically capable of trans- 
lation in Japanese. In the course of his 
travels in Japan Mr. Holme was struck 
by the fact, which he thought worth com- 
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municating tome. The Japanese words 
Hé, Té, mean ‘art-lover.’ Here are the 
Japanese characters that represent it.” 

“The omen is certainly a happy one, 
Mr. Haité, and whether you live in Japan 
or at home it will be equally appropriate.” 

“That is not all. Since I received this, 
Mr. Budget Meakin, the Oriental scholar, 
whom I met at the Oriental Congress of 
1891, has sent me the meaning of my 
name in Arabic. In this language it 
means, it appears, a ‘dado’ or ‘wall- 
hanging,’ which to me, seeing the work 
I have been engaged upon all my life, 
seems an even more amusing coinci- 
dence.” 

In seiecting the illustrations accom- 
panying this interview the endeavour has. 
been to make them as representative as. 
possible of the many departments of Mr. 
Haité’s work. Of the paintings in oil, 
“‘ Leaves must fall and the latest blossoms. 
wither,” which has just taken the Silver 
Medal at the Crystal Palace, is a composi- 
tion ofsingular beauty and strength, in which. 
the artist has caught some of the poetry 
that lurks in city streets; the advancing 
and receding scales of tone values; the 
gentle, tender atmosphere that softens the 
hard edges of ugly buildings, and invests. 
them with poetic, almost romantic mystery. 
** The message of April to May ” is a poem 
of anotner kind which needs no explana- 
tion. “ Onthe Quay,” one of Mr. Haité’s 
Dutch pictures, is full of the sparkle, the 
quivering brilliancy, that he knows how to 
put into his best work ; qualities perhaps 
still more evident in the other Dutch sub- 
ject, “ On the Sands,” which cannot fail to 
appeal to anyone who has ever seen and en- 
joyed a fine Turner. “Watching” shows 
that Mr. Haité knows how far to make 
use of natural enforced sentiment. “A 
Zwindrecht Market Girl” is a proof that 
the artist is true to his own principles that 
a man should at least be able to do de- 
cently even what may not strongly appeal 
tohim. ‘“ The Mill” and “The Remem- 
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brance Card” are fine specimens of Mr. 
Haité’s work in water-colour and black- 
and-white, for he is an experienced illus- 
trator. In his studio, moreover, are 
hundreds of pencil sketches made during 
his various tours, some of them suggesting 
colour in a marvellous way. We repro- 
duce a pencil sketch of an evening effect 
made at Walberswick. ; : 

Of the decorative work, the Lynton 
wall-paper design, and a new and very 
fine design consisting of a conventional 
arrangement of ships and water for frieze 
and wall-paper, or f//ing, as it is tech- 
nically called, are reproduced. The Pro- 
gramme for the Japan Society’s “ At 
Home,” with its combined ornament, re- 
presenting the Sacred Mountain of Japan, 
surrounded by the Japanese national 
flower, and St. Paul’s, London, bordered 
with roses, and the Invitation Card for the 
**Odd Volumes,” serve as specimens of 
of Mr. Haité’s work. 


another branch 


The tailpiece, “A Battle with Hornets,” 


which he contributed to Home Art lVork, 
has had the satisfaction of being one of 
the most popular designs ever made. It 
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has been reproduced numberless times, 
by the needle, the poker point, in brass 
repoussé, wood, &c. 

A word in conclusion about the por- 
traits of Mr. Haité. It is a curious thing 
that no one has yet succeeded in making 
a likeness of him that his friends can 
accept. He has about a dozen paintings 
and drawings of himself by different 
artists, not one of which seems to be ¢he 
Mr. Haité whom one sees and converses 
with, What makes it more amusing is 
that they all began by thinking it would 
be so easy. He is quite used to it now, 
and when a man says, “ Haité, I would 
like to make a portrait of you,” the reply 
is, “ All right, come up whenever you like 
and begin.” In photographs the result is 
the same. The two reproduced herewith 
I selected from about forty, and though 
they seemed the best, they can only be re- 
garded as rather like. The explanation 
is, perhaps, that Mr. Haité’s face is so 
mobile and expressive, so animated in con- 
versation, that one never sees it set or in 
repose, and representations of it so are 
unrecognisable. 


WITH HORNETS. 


(By germission of the proprietors of ‘* Home Art Work."’) 
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A LOVE PASSAGE. 


BY W. W. JACOBS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


HE mate was leaning against 
the side of the schooner, idly 
watching a few red -coated 
linesmen lounging on the 

Tower Quay. Careful mariners were get- 
ting out their side-lights, and careless 
lightermen were progtessing by easy 
bumps from craft to craft on their way 
up the river. A tug, half burying itself in 
its own swell, rushed panting by, and a 
faint scream came from aboard an ap- 
proaching skiff as it tossed in the wash. 

** Jessica ahoy!” bawled a voice from 
the skiff as she came rapidly alongside. 

The mate, roused from his reverie, 
mechanically caught the line and made it 
fast, moving with alacrity as he saw that 
the captain’s daughter was one of the oc- 
cupants. Before he had got over his sur- 
prise she was on deck with her boxes, and 
the captain was paying off the watermen. 

“You've seen my daughter Hetty afore, 
haven’t you?” said the skipper. « “She's 
coming with us this trip. You'd better 
go down and make up her bed, Jack, in 
that spare bunk.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the mate dutifully, 
moving off. 

“Thank you, I’ll do it myself,” said 
the scandalised Hetty, steppimg forward 
hastily. 

“As you please,” said the skipper, 
leading the way below. “Let’s have a 
light on, Jack.” 

The mate struck a match on his_ boot, 
and lit the lamp. 

“There’s a few things in there’]l want 
moving,” said the skipper, as he opened 
the door. “I don’t know where we’re to 
keep the onions now, Jack.” 


““We'll find a place for ’em,” said 


the mate confidently, as he drew out a 
sack and placed it on the table. 

“I’m not going to sleep in there,” said 
the visitor, decidedly, as she peered in. 
“Ugh! there’s a beetle. Ugh!” 

“It’s quite dead,” said the mate, reas- 
suringly. “I've never seen a live beetle 


on this ship.” 

“T want to go home,” said the girl. 
**You’ve no business to make me come 
when I don’t want to.” 

“You should behave yourself then,” 
said her father, magisterially. ‘ Wha: 
about sheets, Jack, and pillers?” 

The mate sat on the table, and, grasp- 
ing his chin, pondered. Then as his gaze 
fell upon the pretty, indignant face of 
the passenger, he lost the thread of his 
ideas. 

“‘She’ll have to have some o’ my things 
for the present,” said the skipper. 

“Why not,” said the mate, looking up 
again—“ why not let her have your state- 
room ?” 

“’Cos I want it myself,” replied the 
other, calmly. 

The mate blushed for him, and, the girl 
leaving them to arrange matters as they 
pleased, the two men, by borrowing here, 
and contriving there, made up the bunk. 
The girl was standing by the galley when 
they went on deck again, an object of 
curious and respectful admiration to the 
crew, who had come on board in the 
meantime. She stayed on deck until the 
air began to biow fresher in the wider 
reaches, and then, with a brief good-night 
to her father, retired bélow. 

“ She made up her mind to come with 
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us rather suddenly, didn’t she ?” enquired 
the mate after she had gone. 

“She didn’t make up her mind at all,” 
said the skipper ; “we did it for her, me 
an’ the missus. It’s a plan on our part.” 

“ Wants strengthening ?” said the mate 
suggestively. 

‘* Well, the fact is,” said the skipper, 
“it’s like this, Jack ; there’s a friend o’ 
mine, a provision-dealer in a large way 0” 
business, wants to marry my girl, and me 
an’ the missus want him to marry her, so, 
©’ course, she wants to marry someone 
else. Me an’ ’er mother we put our 
’eads together and decided for her to 
come away. When she’s at ’ome instead 
©’ being out with Towson, direckly her 
mother’s back’s turned she’s out with that 
young sprig of a clerk.” 

“ Nice-looking young feller, I s’pose?” 
said the mate somewhat anxicusly. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the other firmly. 
“‘Looks as though he never had a good 
meal in his life. Now my friend Towson, 
he’s all right ; he’s a man of about my 
own figger.” 

‘* She'll marry the clerk,” said the mate, 
with conviction. 

“T’ll bet you she don’t,” said the 
skipper. “I’m an artful man, Jack, an’ I, 
generally speaking, get my own way. I 
couldn’t live with my missus peaceable if 
it wasn’t for management.” 

The mate smiled safely in the darkness, 
the skipper’s management consisting 
chiefly of slavish obedience. 

“T’ve got a cabinet fortygraph of him, 
for the cabin mantelpiece, Jack,” con- 
tinued the wily father. “He gave it to 
me o’ purpose. She’ll see that when she 
won’t see the clerk, an’ by-and-bye she’! 
fall into our way of thinking. Anyway, 
she’s going to stay here till she does.” 

“You know your way about, cap’n,” 
said the mate, in pretcnded admiration. 

The skipper laid his finger on his nose, 
and winked at the mainmast. “ There’s 
few can show me the way, Jack,” he 
answered softly; “very few. Now, I 
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want you to help me, too; I want you to 
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talk to her a great deal.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the mate, winking at the 
mast in his turn. 

“ Admire the fortygraph on the mantel- 
piece,” said the skipper. 

‘“*T will,” said the other. 

“Tell her about a lot o’ young girls 
you know as married young middle-aged 
men an’ loved ’em more an’ more every 
day o’ their lives,” continued the skipper. 

“Not another word,” said the mate. 
“‘T know just what you want. She shan’t 
marry the clerk if I can help it.” 

The other turned and gripped him 
warmly by the hand. ‘‘ If ever you area 
father yourself, Jack,” he said with emo- 
tion, ‘I hope as how somebody'll stand 
by you as you’re standing by me.” 

The mate was relieved the next day 
when he saw the portrait of Towson. He 
stroked his moustache, and felt that he 
gained in good looks every time he 
glanced at it. 

Breakfast finished, the skipper, who had 
been on deck all night, retired to his bunk. 
The mate went on deck and took charge, 
watching with great interest the move- 
ments of the passenger as she peered into 
the galley and hotly assailed the cook’s 
method of washing up. 

“Don’t you like the sea ?” he enquired 
politely, as she came and sat on the cabin 
skylight. 

Miss Alsen shook her head distally. 
“ T’ve-got to like it,” she remarked. 

“ Your father was saying something to 
me about it,” said the mate, guardedly. 

‘Did he tell the cook and the cabin- 
boy too?” enquired Miss Alsen, flushing 
somewhat. ‘ What did he tell you?” 

“Told me’ about a man named 
Towson,” said the mate, becoming intent 
on the sails, ‘‘ and——another fellow.” 

“T took a little notice of Aim just to 
spoil the other,” said the girl, “‘ not that I 
cared for him, I can’t understand a girl 
caring for any man. Great, clumsy, ugly 
things.” 
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“You don’t like-him then?” said the 
mate. 

“ Of course not,” said the girl, tossing 
her head. 

“And yet they’ve sent you to sea to 
get out of his way,” said the mate, medi- 
tatively. “ Well, the best thing you can 
do—~” 

His hardihood failed him at the pinch. 

** Go on,” said the girl. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said the mate, 
coughing ; “they've sent you to sea to 
get you out of this fellow’s way, so if you 
fall in love with somebody on the ship 
they’ll send you home again.” 

“So they will,” said the girl, eagerly. 
“T’ll pretend to fall in love with that nice- 
looking sailor you call Harry. What a 
lark !” 

““T shouldn’t do that,” said the mate, 
gravely. 

“ Why not ?” said the girl. 

***Tisn’t discipline,” said the mate very 
firmly ; “it wouldn’t do at all. He’s 
before the mast.” 

“Oh, I see,’ remarked Miss Alsen, 
smiling scornfully. 

“I only mean pretend, of course,” said 
the mate, colouring. “Just to oblige 
you.” 

“Of course,” said the girl calmly. 
“Well, how are we to be in love?” 

The mate flushed darkly. “I don’t 
know much about such things,” he said 
at length; ‘‘but we'll have to look at 
each other, and all that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

*T don’t mind that,” said the girl. 

“Then we'll get on by degrees,” said 
the other. ‘I expect we shall both find 
it come easier after a time.” 

“ Anything to get home again,” said 
the girl, rising and walking slowly away. 

The mate began his part of the love-mak- 
ing at once, and, fixing a gaze of concen- 
trated love on the object of his regard, 
nearly ran down a smack. As he had 
prognosticated, it came easy to him, and 
other well-marked symptoms, such as loss 
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of appetite and a partiality for bright 
colours, developed during the day. 
Between breakfast and tea he washed 
five times, and raised the ire of the 
skipper to a dangerous pitch by using 
the ship’s butter to remove tar from his 
fingers. 

By ten o’clock that night he was far 
advanced in a profound melancholy. All 
the looking had been on his side, and, as 
he stood at the wheel keeping the schooner 
to her course, he felt a fellow-feeling for 
the hapless Towson. His meditations 
were interrupted by a slight figure which 
emerged from the companion, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, came and took its 
old seat on the skylight. 

“Calm and peaceful up here isn’t 
it?” said he, after waiting some time for 
her to speak. “Stars are very bright to- 
night.” 

“Don’t talk to me,” said Miss Alsen, 
snappishly. “Why doesn’t this nasty 
little ship keep still? I believe it’s you 
making her jump about like this.” 

“ Me?” said the mate in amazement. 

“Yes, with the wheel.” 

“T can assure you 
mate. 

“ Yes, I knew you'd say so,” said the 
girl. 

“Come and steer yourself,” said the 
mate ; “ then you'll see.” 

Much to his surprise she came, and, 
leaning limply against the wheel, put her 
little hands on the spokes, while the mate 
explained the mysteries of the compass. 
As he warmed with his subject, he ven- 
tured to put his hands on the same 
spokes, and, gradually becoming more 
venturesome, boldly supported her with 
his arm every time the schooner gave a 
lurch. 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Alsen, coldly 
extricating herself, as the mate fancied 
another lurch was coming. ‘“Good- 
night.” 

She retired to the cabin as a dark 
figure, which was manfully knuckling the 


” began the 
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last remnant of sleep from its eyelids, 
stood before the mate, chuckling softly. 

“Clear night,” said the seaman as he 
took the wheel in his great paws. 

“ Beastly,” said the mate absently and, 
stifling a sigh, went below and turned in. 

He lay awake for a few minutes, and 
then, well satisfied with the day’s proceed- 
ings, turned over and fell asleep. He was 
pleased to discover, when he awoke, that 
the slight roll of the night before had dis- 
appeared, and that there was hardly any 
motion on the schooner. The passenger 
herself was already at the breakfast-table. 

“Cap’n’s on deck I s’pose ?” said the 
mate, preparing to resume negotiations 
where they were broken off the night be- 
fore. ‘I hope you feel better than you 
did last night.” 

“Yes thank you,” said she. 

“You'll make a good sailor in time,” 
said the mate. 

*‘T hope not,” said Miss Alsen, who 
thought it time to quell a gleam of peculiar 


tenderness plainly apparent in the mate’s 
eyes. “I shouldn’t like to be a sailor even 
if I were a man.” 

“Why not? ” enquired the other. 
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“T don’t know,” said the girl, medita- 
tively, “but sailors are generally such 
scrubby little men, aren’t they ? ” 

“Scrubby ?” repeated the mate in a 
dazed voice. 

“T’d sooner be a soldier,” she con- 
tinued ; “I like soldiers—they’re so manly. 
I wish there was one here now.” 

“ What for ?” enquired the mate, in the 
manner of a sulky schoolboy. 

“If there was a man like that here 
now,” said Miss Alsen, thoughtfully, “ I’d 
dare him to mustard old Towson’s nose.” 

“Do what ?” enquired the astonished 
mate. 

““Mustard old Towson’s nose,” said 
Miss Alsen, glancing lightly from the 
cruet-stand to the portrait. 

The infatuated man hesitated a moment, 
and then, reaching over to the cruet, took 
out the spoon, and, with a pale, determined 
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features of the provision-dealer. His in- 
dignation was not lessened by the be- 
haviour of the temptress, who, instead of 
fawning upon him for his bravery, 
crammed her handkerchief to her mouth 
and giggled foolishly. 

‘* Here’s father,” she said suddenly, as a 
step sounded above. ‘Oh, you will get 
it.” 

She rose from her seat, and, standing 
aside to let her father pass, went on deck. 
The skipper sank on to a iocker, and, rais- 
ing the tea-pot, poured himself out a cup 
of tea, which he afterwards decanted intoa 
saucer. He had just raised it to his lips, 
when he saw something over the rim of it 
which made him put it down again un- 
tasted and stare blankly at the mantel- 
piece. 

“Who the—what the—who the devil’s 
done this?” he enquired, in a strangu- 
lated voice,as he rose and regarded the 
portrait. 

“T did,” said the mate. 

“You did ?” roared the other. 
What for ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the mate, awk- 
wardly. “Something seemed to come 
over me all of a sudden and I felt as 
though I must do it.” 

“ But what for? Where’s the sense of 
it?” said the skipper. 

The mate shook his head sheepishly. 

“But what did you want to do such a 
monkey trick for ?” roared the skipper. 

“T don’t know,” said the mate, doggedly, 
“but it’s done, aint it? and it’s no good 
talking about it.” 

The skipper looked at him in wrathful 
perplexity. ‘‘You’d better have advice 
when we get to port, Jack,” he said at 
length; “the last few weeks I’ve noticed 
you've been a bit strange in your manner. 
You go an’ show that ’ed of yours toa 
doctor.” 

The mate grunted, and went on deck 
for sympathy, but, finding Miss Alsen ina 
mood far removed from sentiment and 
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not at all grateful, drew off whistling. 
Matters were in this state when the skipper 
appeared, wiping his mouth. 

“T’ve put another portrait on the man- 
telpiece, Jack,” he said, menacingly ; “it’s 
the only other one I’ve got, an’ I wish you 
to understand that if that only sme//s mus- 
tard there’ll be such a row in this ’ere ship 
that you won’t be able to ’ear yourself 
speak for the noise.” 

He moved off with dignity, as his 
daughter, who had overheard the remark, 
came sidling up to the mate and smiled 
on him agreeably. 

“‘He’s put another portrait there,” she 
said, softly. 

“You'll find the mustard-pot in the 
cruet,” said the mate, coldly. 

Miss Alsen turned and watched her 
father as he went forward, and then, to the 
mate’ssurprise, went below without another 
word. A prey to curiosity, but too proud 
to make any overture, he compromised 
matters by going and standing near the 
companion. 

“Mate,” said a stealthy whisper at 
the foot of the ladder. 

The mate gazed calmly out to sea. 

“ Jack,” said the girl again, in a lower 
whisper than before. 

The mate went hot all over, and at once 
descended. He found Miss Alsen, her 
eyes sparkling, with the mustard-pot in 
her left hand and the spoon in her right, 
executing a war-dance in front of the 
second portrait. 

“Don’t do it,” said the mate, in alarm. 

“Why not ?” she enquired, going with- 
in an inch of it. 

“* He'll think it’s me,” said the mate. 

“That’s why I called you down here,” 
said she, “ you don’t think I wanted you, 
do you?” 

“You put that spoon down,” said the 
nate, who was by no means desirous of 
another interview with the skipper. 

“ Shan’t,” said Miss Alsen. 

The mate sprang at her, but she dodged 
round the table. He leaned over, and, 
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catching her by the left arm, drew her to- 
wards him ; then, with her flushed, laugh- 
ing face close to his, he forgot everything 
else, and kissed her. 

“Oh!” said Hetty indignantly. 

“Will you give it to me now?” said 
the mate, trembling at his boldness. 

“ Take it,” said she. She leaned across 
the table, and, as the mate advanced, 
dabbed viciously at him with the spoon. 
Then she suddenly dropped both articles 
on the table and moved away, as the mate, 
startled by a footstep at the door, turned 
a flushed visage, ornamented with three 
streaks of mustard, on to the dumb- 
founded skipper. 

““Sakes alive,” said that astonished 
mariner, as soon as he could speak, “ if he 
aint amustarding his own face now—I 
never ’eard of such a thing in all my life. 
Don’t go near ’im, Hetty. Jack!” 

“ Well,” said the mate, wiping his smart- 
ing face with his handkerchief. 

““You’ve never been took like this 
before ?” queried the skipper, anxiously. 

““O’ course not,” said the mortified mate. 

“Don’t you say o’ course not to me,” 
said the other warmly, “after behaving 
like this. A straight weskit’s what you 
want. I'll go an’ see old Ben about it. 
He’s got an uncle in a’sylum. You come 
up too, my girl.” 

He went in search of Ben oblivious of 
the fact that his daughter, instead of 
following him, came no farther than the 
door, where she stood and regarded her 
victim compassionately. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. 
smart ?” 

“A little,” said the mate; “don’t you 
trouble about me.” 

“You see what you get for behaving 
badly,” said Miss Alsen, judicially. 

“It’s worth it,” said the mate, brighten- 
ing. 

“T’m afraid it'll blister,” said she. She 
crossed over to him, and putting her head 
on one side, eyed the traces wisely. 
** Three marks,” she said 
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“ IT only had one,” suggested the mate. 
‘One what ?” enquired Hetty. 
“Those,” said the mate. 

In full view of the horrified skipper, 
who was cauticusly peeping at the sup- 
posed lunatic through the skylight, he 
kissed her again. 

“You can go away, Ben,” said the skip- 
pet huskily to the expert. “ D’ye hear, 
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you can go away, and not a word about 
this, mind.” 

The expert went away grumbling, and 
the father, after another glance, which 
showed him his daughter nestling comfort- 
ably on the mate’s right shoulder, stole 
away and brooded darkly over this crown- 
ing complication. An ordinary man would 
have run down and interrupted them; 


THE COUPLE IN THE CABIN HAD NO IDEA THAT THEY HAD BEEN OBSERVED. 
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the master of the Jessica thought he could 
attain his ends .more certainly by. diplo- 
macy, and so careful was his demeanour 
that the couple in the cabin had no idea 
that they had been observed—the mate 
listening calmy to a lecture on incipient 
idiocy which the skipper thought it ad- 
visable to bestow. 

Until the mid-day meal on the day fol- 
lowing he made no sign. If anything he 
was even more affable than usual, though 
his wrath rose at the glances which were 
being exchanged across the table. 

* By the way, Jack,” he said at length. 
“What’s become of Kitty Loney ?” 

“Who?” enquired the mate. ‘Who's 
Kitty Loney ?” 

It was now the skipper’s turn to stare, 
and he did it admirably. 

“Kitty Loney,” he said in surprise, 
“the little girl you are going to marry.” 

“Who are you getting at?” said the 
mate, going scarlet as he met the gaze 
opposite. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
the skipper with dignity. “ I’m allooding 
to Kitty Loney, the little ‘girl in the red 
hat and white feathers you introduced to 
me as your future.” 

The mate sank back in his seat, and 
regarded him with open-mouthed horrified 
astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve chucked 
‘er,” pursued the heartless skipper, “after 
getting an advance from me to buy the 
ring with, too? Didn’t you buy the ring 
with the money?” 

“No,” said the mate, ‘‘I—oh, no— 
of course —what on earth are you talking 
about ?” 

The skipper rose in his seat and re- 
garded him sorrowfully but severely. “I’m 
sorry, Jack,” he said stiffly, “if I’ve said 
anything to annoy you or anyway hurt 
your feelings. O’ course it’s your busi- 
ness, not mine. P’raps you'll say you 
never heard o’ Kitty Loney ?” 

“TI do say so,” said the bewildered 
mate ; “I do say so.” 


> 
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The skipper eyed him sternly, and 
without another word left the cabin. “If 
she’s like her mother,” he said to himself, 
chuckling as he went up the companion- 
ladder, “‘ I think that'll do.” 

There was an:awkward pause after his 
departure. “I’m sure I don't know 
what you must think of me,” said the 
mate at length, “but I don’t know what 
your father’s talking about.” 

“TI don’t think anything,” said Hetty, 
calmly. ‘“ Pass the potatoes, please.” 

“TI suppose it’s a joke of his,” said the 
mate, complying. 

“And the salt,” said she ; ‘‘thank you.” 

“But you don’t believe it?” said the 
mate, pathetically. 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” said the girl, 
calmly. “What does it matter whether 
I do or not?” 

“It matters a great deal,” said the mate, 
“It’s life or death to me.” 

“She 
I won't 


gloomily. 

**Oh, nonsense,” said Hetty. 
won’t know of your foolishness. 
tell her.” 

“T tell you,” said the mate desperately, 
“there never was a Kitty Loney. What 
do you think of that ?” 

“T think you are very mean,” said the 
girl scornfully ; ‘‘don’t talk to me any 
more, please.” 

“Just as you like,” said the mate, 
beginning to lose his temper. 

He pushed his plate from him and 
departed, while the girl, angry and resent- 
ful, put the potatoes back as being too 
floury for consumption in the circum- 
stances. 

For the remainder of the passage she 
treated him with a politeness and good 
humour through which he strove in vain 
to break. To her surprise, her father 
made no objection, at the end of the 
voyage, when she coaxingly suggested 
going back by train, and the mate, as 
they sat at dummy-whist on the evening 
before her departure, tried in vain to dis- 
cuss the journey in an unconcerned 
fashion. 
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“Tt’'ll be a long journey,” said Hetty, 
who still liked him well enough to make 
him smart a bit. “ What’s trumps?” 

“You'll be all right,” said her father. 
** Spades.” 

He won for the third time that even- 
ing, and, feeling wonderfully well satisfied 
with the way in which he had played his 
cards generally, could not resist another 
gibe at the crestfallen mate. 

* You'll have to give up playing cards 
and all that sort o’ thing when you're 
married, Jack,” said he. 

“Ay, ay,” said the mate, recklessly. 
“ Kitty don’t like cards.” 

“IT thought there was no Kitty,’ 
the girl, looking up, scornfully. 

“She don’t like cards,” repeated the 
mate. “Lord, what a spree we had, 
cap’n, when we went to the Crystal 
Palace with her that night.” 

“* Ay, that we did,” said the skipper. 

* Remember the roundabouts?” said 
the mate. 

‘I do,” said the skipper, merrily. “I'll 
never forget ’em.” 

“You and that friend of hers, Bessie 
Watson, lord how you did go on!” con- 
tinued the mate, in a sort of ecstasy. 

The skipper stiffened suddenly in his 
chair. ‘ What on earth are you talking 
about ?” he enquired, gruffly. 

“ Bessie Watson,” said the mate, in 
tones of innocent surprise. “ Little girl 
in a blue hat with white feathers, and a 
blue frock, that came with us.” 

“You're drunk,” said the skipper, 
grinding his teeth, as he saw the trap 
into which he had walked. 

“Don’t you remember when you two 


? 
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got lost, an’ me and- Kitty were looking all 
over the place for you?” demanded the 
mate, still in the same tones of pleasant 
reminiscence. 

He caught Hetty’s eye, and noticed 
with a thrill that it beamed with soft and 
respectful admiration. 

“You’ve been drinking,” repeated the 
skipper, breathing hard. ‘How dare you 
talk like that afore my daughter ? ” 

“It’s only right I should know,” said 
Hetty, drawing herself up. “I wonder 
what mother’ll say to it all?” 

“You say anything to your mother if 
you dare,” said the now maddened skipper. 
“You know what she is. It’s all the mate’s 
nonsense.” 

‘I’m very sorry, cap’n,” said the mate, 
“if I’ve said anything to annoy you, or 
anyway hurt your feelings. O’ course, it’s 
your business, not mine. Perhaps you'll 
say you never heard o’ Bessie Watson ?” 

** Mother shall hear of her,” said Hetty, 
while her helpless sire was struggling for 
breath. 

“Perhaps you'll tell us who this 
Bessie Watson is, and where she lives?” 
he said at length. 

‘She lives with Kitty Loney,” said the 
mate, simply. 

The skipper rose, and his demeanour 
was so alarming that Hetty shrank in- 
stinctively to the mate for protection. In 
full view of his captain, the mate placed 
his arm about her waist, and in this posi- 
tion they confronted each other for some 
time in silence. Then Hetty looked up 
and spoke. 

“I’m going home by water,” she said, 


? 


briefly. 



































WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


JADAME DARMESTETER 
4 (a poet too infrequently vocal 
weg SS Miss Mary F. Robinson) 
<2? By) has collected a few of her 

famous husband’s scattered 
papers on English literature, vader the 
title of English Studies (Unwin), and has 
prefaced them with an exceedingly inter- 
esting account of their writer. She sums 
up his attitude to England, an attitude 
unusually sympathetic in a Frenchman, in 
this striking passage :— 

“ Thus by intuition, by reflection, by 
the love of books and the knowledge of 
men and women, this Frenchman pene- 
trated the secret of the English soul. 
But if, as I have said, his knowledge of 
England began from within, he did not 
on that account neglect the vast and 
imposing externals of the British Empire. 
He saw the nobler aspects of her just but 
lovely rule. He admired that iron yoke 
imposed with an impersonal equity upon 
incalculable races and innumerable re- 
ligions. The peace of the British Colo- 
nies appeared to him rigid and grandiose 
as ever was the Roman Peace. Yet, if he 
hailed the rectitude of the strong, his 
tenderer sympathies were evoked by the 
ineffectual rebellion of the weak. His 
heart beat for the Celt in Ireland, for the 
Indian in India, and all the more warmly 
because he saw the uselessness of an 
effort condemned to miss its aim for ever. 
He pitied the bare breast so vainly, so 
courageously, opposed to the keen edge 
of the naked sword. And while he 
pitied, he saw the superiority of the 
English, tyrannical and intolerant though 
they be ; he said that their inflexible rule 
was none the less a liberal education for 
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those who obey them; he recognised that 
the Fenian conspiring against the Sas- 
senach, and the Bengalle Baboo suffering 
with a servile smile the inept disdain of 
the British Civil Servant, are, in spite of 
all their grievances, enviable and - even 
happy, compared with that which they 
would become, if freed from the .con- 
straint which maintains them in the way 
of progress.” 

The studies are very various in subject, 
an appreciation of the boy-poet and 
artist, Oliver Madox-Brown, showing that 
James Darmesteter knew the bye-ways as. 
well as the great high-roads of English 
literature. The most important studies. 
are those on “The French Revolution 
and Wordsworth,” George Eliot, of whom 
he had a most exalted opinion, and 
Joan of Arc in England.” The latter 
sketch of the progress of English feeling 
about Joan of Arc is particularly interest- 
ing at the present time, when so many 
writers seem to have made up their minds. 
simultaneously to fall in love with the 
Blessed Maid. M. Darimesteter’s pleasing 
conclusion is that “nowhere in Europe 
has the heavenly character of Joan been 
more exquisitely felt, more amply - pro- 
claimed, than by the sons of those who 
scouted her and burned her at the stake.” 

Mark Twain and Mrs. Oliphant are 
Joan’s latest literary worshippers. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book I have not seen, but I 
have read Mark Twain’s Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc by the Sieur Louis 
de Conte (Her Page and Secretary) 
(Chatto & Windus) with something 
of the enthusiasm with which one read 
Carlyle’s French Revolution for the first 
time. The historical method is not 
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dissimilar. Each writer fearlessly em- 
ploys his own characteristic idiom, care- 
less of anachronism, caring only for 
dramatic vividness of effect, and though, 
of course, one cannot compare Mark 
Twain’s style with that unique thunder- 
and-lightning-and-mud painting of Car- 
lyle, yet his fervid sincerity and his old 
power of imaginative characterisation go 
far to justify my comparison. It may 
sound a paradox, but it is my belief 
that the Americans are the most imagi- 
native nation in the world. At present, 
for the most part, they confine their 
imagination to their business and their 
conversation, but occasionally it escapes 
into their literature; and Mark Twain’s 
Joan of Arc is such an escape. The man 


who has inaugurated a great epoch in 
the history of humour—and the whole 
of modern humour is the invention of 
Mark Twain—must have a great imagina- 
tion, as he must also have a great heart. 
We have not waited for Joan of Arc to 
find these important gifts in Mark Twain, 


but certainly they arc here once more, with 
even more than their ancient vitality. I 
have found it difficult to detach any scene 
from the book, so I quote this passage 
from its eloquent preface :— 

“The character of Joan of Arc is 
unique. It can be measured by the 
standards of all times without mis- 
giving or apprehension as to the result. 
Judged by any of them, judged by all of 
them, it is still flawless, it is still ideally 
perfect ; it still occupies the loftiest place 
possible to human attainment, a loftier 
one than has been reached by any other 
mere mortal. 

“\When we reflect that her century was 
the brutallest, the wickedest, the rottenest 
in history since the darkest ages, we are 
lust in wonder at the miracle of such a pro- 
duct from such a soil. The contrast 
between her and her century is the con- 
trast between day and night. She was 
truthful when lying was the common 
specch of men; she was ho.est when 
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honesty was become a lost virtue ; she was 
a keeper of promises when the keeping of 
a promise was expected of no one; she 
gave her great mind to great thoughts and 
great purposes when other great minds 
wasted themselves upon petty fancies or 
upon poor ambitions; she was modest, 
and fine, and delicate, when to be loud 
and coarse might be said to be universal ; 
she was full of pity when a merciless cruelty 
was the rule ; she was steadfast when sta- 
bility was unknown, and honourable in an 
age which had forgotten what honour was ; 
she was a rock of convictions in a time 
when men believed in nothing, and scoffed 
at all things; she was unfailingly true in 
an age that was false to the core; she 
maintained her personal dignity unim- 
paired in an age of fawnings and ser- 
vilities; she was of a dauntless courage 
when hope and courage had perished in 
the hearts of her nation; she was spot- 
lessly pure in mind and body when 
society in the highest places was foul in 
both—she was all these things in an age 
when crime was the common business of 
lords and princes, and when the highest 
personages in Christendom were able to 
astonish even that infamous era, and 
make it stand aghast at the spectac'e of 
their atrocious lives, black with un- 
imaginable treacheries, butcheries, and 
bestialities. 

“She was perhaps the only entirely un- 
selfish person whose name has a place in 
profane history. No vestige or sugzes- 
tion of sélf-seeking can be found in any 
word or deed of hers. When she had 
rescued the King from his vagabondage, 
and set his crown upon his head, she was 
offered rewards and honours, but she 
refused them all, and would take nothing. 
All she would take for herself—if the 
King would grant it—was leave to go 
back to her village home, and tend her 
sheep again, and feel her mother’s arms 
about her, and be her housemaid and 
helper. The selfishness of this unspoiled 
general of victorious armies, companion 
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of princes, and idol of an applauding and 
grateful nation, reached but that far and 
no farther. 

“Joan of Arc, a mere child in years, 
ignorant, unlettered, a poor village girl 
unknown and without influence, found a 
great nation lying in chains, helpless 
and hopeless under an alien domina- 
tion, its treasury bankrupt, its soldiers 
disheartened and dispersed, all spirit 
torpid, all courage dead in the hearts 
of the people through long years of 
foreign domestic outrage and oppression, 
their King cowed, resigned to his fate, 
and preparing to fly the country; and 
she laid her hand upon this nation, this 
corpse, and it rose and followed her. She 
led it from victory to victory, she turned 
back the tide of the Hundred Years’ 
War, she fatally crippled the English 
power, and died with the earned title of 
DELIVERER OF FRANCE, which she bears 
to this day.” 

Australia is another new country with 
a mighty imagination and great heart. 
There is something in the ferment of con- 
ditions in anew country which makes for 
both, but like America, and much more 
so, she keeps them as yet for her business 
and her social intercourse. However, 
now and again they escape into literature. 
They did so in Lindsay Gordon, in Henry 
Clarence Kendall, in Francis Adams, and 
they have once more escaped in a striking 
volume of ballad-poetry entitled J: the 
Days when the World was Wide, and other 
Verses (Sydney: Angus & Robertson. 
London: Young J. Pentland), by Mr. 
Henry Lawson. It is a volume to con- 
sole one for the tantalising postpone- 
ments of Mr. Kipling’s long-promised 
volume of sea-ballads, and it is obvious 
that Mr. Lawson’s metres owe dues to 
Mr. Kipling. But, then, Mr. Kipling’s 
metres owe dues elsewhere ; every poet 
is a disciple of every other poet that 
has sung before him, and it is easy to tell 
the difference between the mere mocking- 
bird and the man with a song of his own 
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to sing some day. It is merely acciden- 
tal that Mr. Lawson employs the methods 
of Kipling and Bret Harte; he would 
have been a poet had they never been 
born. The cruel muses chose him at 
their birth to hear the fatal music, to see 
the fatal beauty, of the world. I don’t 
mean to imply that he is a poet of any- 
thing approaching the highest order of 
poetry. Ballad-poetry has seldom been 
written by such poets. It is essentially 
music for the people, appealing to the 
great human emotions, not in the way 
the great poets appeal to them, but—but 
enough of criticism. Read some of these 
stanzas from the title-poem :— 


** The world is narrow and ways are short, and 
our lives are dull and slow, 

For little is new where the crowds resort, and 
less where the wanderers go ; 

Greater, or smaller, the same old things we see 
by the dull roadside, 

And tired of all is the spirit that sings of the days 
when the world was wide. 


‘*When the North was hale in the march of Time, 
and the South and West were new, 

And the gorgeous East was a pantomime, as it 
seemed in our boyhood’s view ; 

When Spain was first on the waves of change, 
and proud in the ranks of pride, 

And all was wonderful, new, and strange in the 
days when the world was wide. 


‘** They sailed away in the ships that sailed ere 
science controlled the main, 

When the strong, brave heart of a man prevailed 
as ’twill never prevail again ; 

They knew not whither, nor much they cared— 
let Fate or the winds decide— 

The worst of the Great Unknown they dared in 
the days when the world was wide. 


** They raised new stars on the silent sea that 
filled their hearts with awe ; 

They came to many a strange countree and mar- 
vellous sights they saw, 

The villagers gaped at the tales they told, and 
old eyes glistened with pride— 

When barbarous cities were paved with gold in 
the days when the world was wide. 


***Twas honest metal and honest wood—in the 
days of the Outward Bound— 

When men were gallant and ships were good— 
roaming the wide world round. 
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_ The gods could envy a leader then when ‘ Follow 
me, lads !’ he cried— 
They faced each other and fought like men in the 
days when the world was wide. 


** They tried to live as a freeman should—they 
were happier men than we 

In the glorious days of wine and blood—when 
Liberty crossed the sea ; 

’Twas a comrade true or a foeman then, and a 
trusty sword well tried— 

They faced each other and fought like men in the 
days when the world was wide.” 


Read, too, these from a still finer poem 
entitled, Faces in the Street :— 
** In hours before the dawning dims the starlight 
in the sky, 
The wan and weary faces first begin to trickle by, 
Increasing as the moments hurry on with morning 
feet, 
Till like a pallid river flow the faces in the street— 
Flowing in, flowing in, 
To the beat of hurried feet-— 
Ah! I sorrow for the owners of those faces in the 
street. 


** The human river dwindles when ’tis past the 
hour of eight, 
Its waves go flowing faster in the fear of being late; 
But slowly drag the moments, whilst, beneath the 
dust and heat, 
The city grinds the owners of the faces in the 
street— 
Grinding body, grinding soul, 
Yielding scarce enough to eat— 
Oh ! I sorrow for the owners of the faces in the 
street. 


** And when the hours on lagging feet have slowly 
dragged away, 
And sickly yellow gaslights rise to mock the going 
day, 
Then flowing past my window like a tide in its 
retreat, 
Again I see the pallid stream of faces in the 
street— 
Ebbing out, ebbing out, 
To the drag of tired feet, 
While my heart is aching dumbly for the faces in 
the street. 


** And now all blurred and smurched with vice 
the days sad pages end, 

For while the short ‘large hours’ towards the 
longer ‘ small hours’ trend, 

With smiles that mock the wearer, and with words 
that half entreat, 

Delilah pleads for custom at the corner of the 
street— 


Sinking down, sinking down. 
Battered wreck by tempests beat— 
A dreadful, thankless trade is hers, that woman of 
the street. 


**T left the dreadful corner where the steps are 
never still, 
And sought another window overlooking gorge 
and hill ; 
But when the night came dreary with ‘the driving 
rain and sleet, 
They haunted me—the shadows of those faces in 
the street, 
Flitting by, flitting by, 
Flitting by with noiseless feet, 
And with cheeks but little paler than the real 
ones in the street. 


**Once I cried, ‘Oh, God Almighty! if Thy 
might doth still endure, 
Now show me a vision, for the wrongs of Earth 
a cure.’ 
And lo! with shops all shuttered, I beheld a 
city’s street, 
And in the warning distance heard the tramp of 
many feet, 
Coming nearer, coming nearer, 
To a drum’s dull distant beat, 
And soon I saw the army that was marching 
down the street. 


** And, like a swollen river that has broken: bank 
and wall, 
The human flood came pouring with the :red 
flags over all, 
And kindled eyes all blazing bright with revolu- 
tion’s heat, 
And flashing swords reflecting rigid faces in the 
street, 
Pouring on, pouring on, 
To a drum’s loud threatening beat. 
And the war-hymns and the cheering of the 
people in the street. 


‘* And so ’twill be while e’er the world goes rolling 
round its course, 
The warning pen shall write in vain, the warn- 
ing voice grow hoarse, 
But not until a city feels Red Revolution’s 
feet 
Shall its sad people miss awhile the terrors of the 
street — 
The dreadful, everlasting strife 
For scarcely clothes and meat 
In that pent track of living death—the city’s 
cruel street.” 


And, again, read these from Zhe Stur 
of Australasia :— 
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\Ve boast no more of our bloodless flag, that 
rose from a nation’s slime ; 

Better a shred of deep-dyed rag from the storms 
of the olden time. 

From grander clouds in our ‘ peaceful skies’ 
than ever were there before 

I tell you the Star of the South shall rise—in the 
lurid clouds of war. 

It ever must be while blood is warm and the sons 
of men increase ; 

Forever the nations rose in storm, to rot in a 
deadly peace. 

There comes a point that we will not yield, no 
matter if right or wrong. 

Aman will fight in the battle-field while passion 
and pride are strong. 

So long as he will not kiss the rod, and his 
stubborn spirit soars, 

And the scorn of Nature and curse of God are 
heavy on peace like ours. 


‘The South will wake to a mighty change e’er a 
hundred years are done 

With arsenals west of the mountain range and 
every spur its gun. 

And many a rickety son of a gun, on the tides of 
the future tossed, 

Will tell how battles were really won that history 
says were lost. 

Will trace the field with his pipe, and shirk the 
facts that are hard to explain, 

As grey old mates of the diggings work the old 
ground over again— 


How ‘this was our centre, and this a redoubt, 
and that was a scrub in the rear, 

And this was the point where the push held out, 
and the enemy’s lines were here.’ 


‘* The self-same spirit that drives the man to the 
depths of drink and crime, 

Will do the deeds in the hero’s van that live till 
the end of time. 

The living death in the lonely bush, the greed of 
the selfish town, 

And even the creed of the outlawed push is chivalry, 
upside down. 

*Twill be while ever our blood is hot, while ever 
the world goes wrong 

The nations rise in a war, to rot in a peace that 
lasts too long. 

And southern nation and southern state, aroused 
from their dream of ease, 

Must sign in the, Book of Eternal Fate their 
stormy histories.” 


These quotations. are lengthy, but 
ballad-poets, and Mr. Lawson in par- 
ticular, always run to length; you cannot 
get their swing till you have read a yard 
or two; and I think the reader will not 
grumble at the number of yards of poetry 
in Mr. Lawson’s volume. Mr. Lawson has, 
I understand, a considerable reputation 
in Australia. No doubt he will have a like 
reputation here before long. And if not, 
it will hardly matter to him, for Australasia 
is big enoush for quite a big reputaticn. 
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A DAY'S WORK. 


BY ALEXANDER STUART. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. BOYD. 


HE crop from the glebe was in 
process of being garnered. Watty 
Whyte, of course, was chief in command ; 
but to his great annoyance Johnnie Gouk 
had been chosen to help him. Johnnie 
was a mere orra man in the haughty eyes 
of the minister’s gardener, but in his own 
estimation he was a very important person. 
It was but natural, therefore, that there 
should be friction between the two when 
left to themselves for a whole day. 
Johnnie was under the impression that he 
was taking the lead in everything, for it 
was his own mare which was in the waggon, 
and he had personally borrowed the use of 
the waggon forthe day. Watty was under 
no such delusion; in the absence of the 
minister he was master, and Johnnie was 
to know this before the day was over. 
The corn in stook was to be carted 
to the mill, thrashed, brought back with 
the straw, and. stored, all in the one 
day. It was now past noon, and they 


were loading the last cart to take back 2. 


to the manse. 
Watty was 
throwing up 
the straws 
that had been 
thrashed to 
Johnnie, who 


\ 
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was now ata — . 
considera ble YTS 
hight from Ses 


the ground, ==" 
and Rea was Fed, r 
working a+ \\<#% 
great deal Ye 
harder than 
he liked. 





HF PATCFrN IN HIS WORK AND [COKED AWAY TO THT HORIZON 


“Ye wad be hearin’ that I wis pre 
centin’ in the Kirk the ither Sunday,” 
shouted Johnnie, as he paused in his 
work, and looked away to the horizon, as 
if he felt inclined to address a series of re- 
marks to half the circumference of heaven. 
Watty, however, paid no attention to 
him, but only worked with redoubled 
energy. 

“No sae fast, Watty, man,” Johnnie 
expostulated. ‘“ By richts I should ha’e 
another up here besides mysel’. Ae 

man’s no fit 
tae stack a 
cart at the 
rate yer gaen. 
I'll rin round 
into the house 
2 and get the 
bitlassiethere 
tae cam oot 
and help me.” 

* Ye'll bet- 
ter try tae c1m 
doun aff that 
cart afore it’s 
finished,” 
Watty re- 
plied, “and 
it'll be the 
worst coup 
yeve ever 
had.” 

“What's 
jt coupin’ in 
yer heid?” 
asked John- 
nie, a_ trifle 
crestfallen. 
‘This question 
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Watty took no notice of, and Johnnie 
did not care to repeat it in the same 
form. 

“Ye wad be hearin’, then, that I was 
precentin’ in the Kirk the ither Sunday? 
No? Man, ye keep far ower muckle tae 
yersel’. That’s what mak’s ye aye sae 
glum-like. If ye wad even gang tae the 
Kirk whiles, and hae a bit haver wi’ some 
o’ the fouk it wad be better than daein’ 
naethin’. Fm no fin’in’ faut wi’ ye, only 
I thocht ye micht hae heard that I was 
precentin’ in the Kirk the ither Sunday. 
It was a guid thing that I hadna stayed 
awa’ like you, or there wad hae been 
a fine peck o’ trouble for somebody. 
Jeemie Bauld, that’s the precentor, ye 
ken, was ta’en that bad wi’ a kittle in his 
thrapple that he couldna stop coughin’. 
Sae the hale session cam roun’ tae me wi’ 
the minister’s compliments tae see if I 
wad precent as a special obleegement. 
No sae fast, Watty man; wait till I tell 
’ee what I said. Ses I——” 

“T pit ye up there tae wark, no’ tae 
blether,” said Watty fiercely. 

“ Weel, as 1 was sayin’,” Johnnie con- 
tinued, after a minute’s silence, ‘‘ when 
they saw me drawin’ back like—for I 
telled them they could easy fin’ a better 
man than me—and they said they could- 
nae fin’ a better in the hale parish—one 
o’ them up, and ses he, ‘If you dinna 
dae it, Johnnie,’ ses he, ‘the minister’ll 
just hae tae dae it himsel’, and ye ken 
what that’ll be like.’” 

“Tt was like their d—d impidence tae 
say Onything o’ the kind,” Watty broke in 
angrily, for although he criticised the 
minister himself he would not permit 
anyone else to do so. “The minister 
could mak’ himsel’ heard frae one end 0’ 
the village tae the ither. Your vice is no’ 
a tin whustle besides his, though ye mak’ 
mair noise than a corncrake, and no’ 
half as sweet.” 

“ And ye ken ye’re tellin’ the biggest 
lee ye ever telled in yer life, Watty 
Whyte,” cried Johnnie, lying flat on the 
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straw and showing a very red face over 
the edge. “It’s weel seen ye’ve never 
heard me, or ye wadna daur tae say it. 
I'll sing against ony man in the parish, or 
wumman either.” 

“‘ Never heard ye,” said Watty viciously, 
thrusting a bunch of straw into Johnnie’s 
overhanging face. “I canna get workin’ 
for yer lang tongue that never leaves off 
frae morn till nicht.” 

“T canna mak’ oot, though,” Johnnie 
went on again after another short interval 
of silence, “hoo ye hevna heard ony- 
thing aboot me precentin’ in the Kirk 
the ither Sunday, for everybody’s speakin’ 
aboot it.” 

“Dae ye think I hae naethin’ better 
tae dae than talk aboot the likes o’ you?” 
asked Watty, again goaded into speech. 

* Speak aboot the likes o’ me !” Johnnie 
retorted. “Wha are ye, I suld like tae 
ken, tae gie yersel’ sich airs? Ye may 
think a lot o’ yersel’ because ye delve the 
minister’s kailyerd, but I wadna tak’ yer 
place and a pension intae the bargain. I 
hae my ain horse and cart and am servant 
tae naebody.” 

“ Ye’re there to tak’ orders from me the 
noo, at ony rate,” said Watty calmly, “and 
I'll see that ye dae them, though I’ve tae 
half murder ye first.” 

“T'll no tak’ yer orders,” Johnnie 
shouted back excitedly ; “I’m here tae 
cart the minister’s straw tae be threshed 
and back again.” 

“And whaur’s the minister the noo?” 
asked Watty. 

“ He’s no’ here, at ony rate,” Johnnie 
replied. 

“No, but I’m here,” said Watty, with 
such sinister emphasis that Johnnie could 
think of no reply. 

“It’s a gae queer thing,” he havered to 
himself, “if I canna dae what I like and 
say what I like on my ain cart. But I 
mauna forget that the crater’s no’ in his 
weiss mind. I’ve gotten tae look after 
him as weel as mysel’, altho’ he thinks 
he’s lookin’ after me. And that mak’s it 
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a’ the mair deeficult. He’s aboot the 
maist stiff-neckit, wrang-heided brute that 
I’ve ever had onythin’ tae dae wi’, and 
he wad think nae mair o’ rinnin’ me 
through wi’ that fork o’ his than o’ stickin’ 
a rat.” 

“Weel, is this the hale o’t?” asked 
the miller, coming up to them as they 
were fastening down the straw with ropes. 

“This is a’,” said Johnnie, 
nimbly slipping to the ground, 
before Watty could open his 
mouth, and leaning against the 
cart in his favourite attitude, so 
that he seemed to be supporting 
it with his shoulder. “ It’s been 
as puir a crap as I’ve ever seen 
ta’en aff the glebe. It suld a’ hae 
been laid oot in tattics, as I telled 
the minister mysel’; and I’m 
thinkin’ he’ll be mair willin’ tae 
tak’ my advice anither time. 
*“Whaur’s the sense,’ ses I tae 
him, ‘in puttin’ an acre and a 
hauf under corn? Afore ye’ve 
paid for the plowin’ and the 
sowin’ and the cartin’ it tae the 
mill and back, and the threshin’ 
o’t, ye’ll buy it at hauf the price.’ 
That's what I saidtaehim. ‘Man 
Johnnie,’ ses he, ‘I'll no’ say but 
ye’re richt,’ ses he ; ‘but I’ve aye 
been accustomed tae dae it, and 
I’m sweirt tae gie ower.’ ‘It’s 
ao’,’ ses I, ‘that the threshin’s 





“Ts it no’?” said Watty, with a 
flash of his eye, bringing the heft 
of his pitchfork down sharply on 
Johnnie’s head, “I'll warrant it boss 
enough.” 

“Mercy on us, Watty man,” said 
Johnnie, looking rather frightened, “I 
wasna referrin’ to you.” 

“If I ever hear ye referrin’ tae me,” 


“aig : ‘ 
expensive ; for if there’s one man) verre Tetum’ THE BIGGEST LEE VE EVER TELLED IN YER Lire.” 


that’ll thresh yer crap as cheap as 

it can be done, it’s just yersel’, Peter.’ That 
was my very words tae him. ‘ And as for 
cartin’ it there and back again,’ ses I, ‘I'll 
dae that as cheap as ony man for ye, and 
mebbe cheaper. But,’ ses I, ‘the thing can- 
na pay ye, nae matter hoo cheap fouk wark 
for ye. It’s a nat’ral impossibeelity.’” 

»“ Aye, yer heid’s screwed on the richt 
way, Johnnie,” said the miller, winking on 
the sly to Watty. 

“ At least, it’s no’ crackit,” said Johnnie, 
with a well-contented smirk. 


said Watty, whose temper was rising fast, 
“T’ll gut ee.” 

“What are ye gaun tae dae wi’ the 
straw ?” asked the miller, by way of turn- 
ing the conversation. 

“We'll coup it, I’m thinking,” said 
Johnnie, “and stack it ootside.” 

“Ye'll coup it nane,” said Watty, 
“ we'll fork it intae the strae shed.” 

“T was thinkin’,” said Johnnie, “that we 
wad stack the strae, and put the tatties 
intae the shed.” 
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“Then it had mista’en your furrow for 
its ain rin, it wad be sae crooked ; the 
beastie wad be sair dumfoonered.” 

“Tl haud the plow wi? 
ony man in the parish,” said 
Johnnie. 

“ If ye wad haud yer tongue 
2 naebody wad doot yer con- 
ceit.” 

“ Aweel,” said Johnnie, 

“ we'll stack the strae onyway, 
and put the tatties in the 
shed.” 
: “Ye slaverin’ mouthed 
it iackass,” said Watty furiously, 
“ if ye daur say anither word 
, I'll fling ye intae the dam. 
y I’ve been sair put tilt tae haud 
my tongue and keep my hands 
off ye a’ day, and I'll no warn 
ye again.” 

“ Hae it yer ain way then,” 
said Johnnie, “ we'll fork the 
strae intae the shed. Wull 
ye be thinkin’ o’ movin’ noo, 
or what are ye gaun tae 
dae?” 

Watty nodded his he.d for 
Johnnie to lead the way, and 
followed at a considerable 
distance behind, inwardly 

“WEEL, IS THIS THE HALE O'T 7” triumphant. 
Johnnie. “ For I saw ane keekin’ oot at “IT maun humour the crater,” said 
me through the hedge ayont the shed Johnnie to himself, “or well no’ get 
when I was plowin’ yestreen.” through wi’ the work the nicht.” 


“And let the rats get their wull o’ 
the?” sneered Watty. 
“‘l'ne rats’ll be there onyway,” said 
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HEN ought one to drop remem- 
bering a too often recurring 
birthday? I ask the question, 
which is one of some impor- 

tance, because no manual of etiquette, so 

far as I know, throws any light upon it: 
which would seem to show that there are 
deeper ethical considerations than those 
discussed in the servants’ hall. Like most 
people I keep a list of the birthdays of my 
friends, especially lady friends, so as to be 
able to “remember” them in an appro- 
priate manner. This I began in the light- 
heartedness of youth. But many of the 
young ladies of that time are now advanc- 
ing into what is called an “uncertain 
age,” and I am wondering whether it 
would not be true politeness on my part, 
so far as that subject is concerned, to fall 
into a condition of uncertainty also. Can 
any lady of uncertain age advise me upon 
this point? There does certainly comea 
timewhen it is better that the birthday cele- 
bration should be dropped, even though 
bustling friends with an inconvenient 
knowledge of the facts should be ready 
with their “congratulations.” Congratula- 
tions upon what ? Upon passing into the 
sere and yellow stage of existence? No- 
body is ever inclined to boast of that, and 

I doubt whether the congratulations that 

are de rigueur on the occasion of one’s 

anniversary are invariably welcome. Only 
the other day it is true a friend of mine 

“celebrated” in formal fashion his 67th 

birthday ; but that is an exceptional case. 

As a rule one does not hear much of 

birthdays after the fiftieth. 

** 

* 
Yet why not? The elderly, whatever 
their age, have always this consolation : 
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that they have been as young as anybody. 
It is nice, no doubt (if one is a lady), to 
be twenty-two; but it must, I should say, 
speaking mathematically, be better to be 
fifty-two, or sixty-two, or seventy-two, be- 
cause the greater includes the less. To 
be seventy-two implies that you have 
been twenty-two, and that you have half 
a century’s experience into the bargain. 
Mathematically, I see no reason why 
birthdays should not go on being re- 
membered with increasing gusto. But 
practically, I am conscious that there is 
a flaw in the mathematical argument. 
Hence my appeal for guidance, which, 
let me add, is almost as much needed 
with regard to men as women. 


* *# 
* 


There are crucial ages for both sexes. 
Only they are not the same. This is a 
fact which we must carefully bear in mind 
if we would avoid falling into error ; for 
there is a common but erroneous im- 
pression abroad that while women of—I 
will not say advanced but advancing 
years, are afraid of their age, men are not. 
That men are not tempted in the same 
degree to falsify their ages as women is 
very true. Whether we admit it or not, 
the reproductive instinct is at bottom the 
strongest in our nature, and from this 
point of view men have no age or at least 
much less age than women, whose re- 
productive functions cease at a period 
when a man often coni-mplates the 
possibility of rearing a second family. 
This question of period in the life of the 
sexes crops up in a quarter where one 
would least expect it—namely, in the 
Registrar-General’s returns. 
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Ah! if the reading public who devour 
the contents of circulating libraries knew 
what was good for them they would insist 
upon the inclusion in their literary pabulum 
of a choice assortment of Blue-Books. I 
am rather raffiné myself in the matter of 
reading. Itaste, sample, skim. And the 
book must be a work of assured merit 
before I take it up at all. But I always 
look twice at a Blue-Book, which, if not 
irreproachable in style—how many books 
of the modern output are so?—is as often 
as not a storehouse of curious, unsus- 


" pected, and for the most part, important 


facts. It will be said that it is not facts 
that one wants in reading. Perhaps not. 
But whether as regards facts, romance, or 
sidelights upon human nature, the Blue- 
Book still holds its own. In its higher 
form there is a fascination about it that 
mere fiction does not possess. It conveys 
the sense of reality. You feel that you 
have the raw material of human nature 
set before you, undistorted by being seen 
through the medium of a temperament. 
Is there anything more absorbing to watch 
than the spirited cross-examination of a 
witness in a court of justice? It is not 
the facts that attract you here, but the 
clash of mind and mind. It is human 
nature sampled in the way that you sample 
a piece of cheese. Well, that is the sort 
of untrimmed, unadorned, unsophisti- 
cated human nature that you get in a 
Blue-Book. The facts of life are there, 
and it is for you to read them to the 
best of your ability, though some may be 
written in invisible ink, while others have 
to be sought between the lines. 
o,0 

On the question of ages, the Registrar- 
General corrects a prevailing impression, 
namely, that the “sticking age” for 
women ig something under thirty, say 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine. That women 
are reluctant to “change a figure” is 
common knowledge ; and, in fact, there 
is a strong tendency in agrs, as recorded 
by the Registrar-General, who is of 





course obliged to accept what is told 
him, to cluster near the multiples of ten. 
At thirty, forty, fifty, and so on, human 
life dams up so to speak ; and does not 
break away again except under pressure 
of years. Probably this applies to men 
and women alike; and it may arise in 
part from a slovenly habit of mind, albeit, 
confessedly, it is more tempting to man to 
call himself forty than forty-five. Properly 
speaking, the vitiation of the Registrar- 
General’s figures begins in the case of 
women earlier than I have named, and 
it is of so serious a character, that I 
doubt whether the percentages of popu- 
lation between, say, twenty and fifty years 
of age are at all to be relied upon. Be- 
yond all doubt, the sticking age for 
women is not twenty-nine but twenty- 
five ; and it is proved in this way that 
the numbet of women returning them- 
selves as between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age, is larger than the number 
of girls returned ten years earlier as being 
between ten and fifteen, notwithstanding, 
that the former can only be the sur- 
vivors of these latter, after they have 
been decimated (a word correctly applied 
in this instance according to its etymo- 
logy) by disease. What this means is 
that from the age of twenty the Registrar- 
General’s figures, as regard the female sex 
at least, begin to go wrong ; and it is very 
unlikely that they ever pick up again 
what they then begin to lose. 
* * 


* 

For men the sticking age is later. About 
forty, perhaps, they begin to apply the 
brake ; and, to do them justice, it is not 
always with them a question of personal 
vanity. In this competitive age the pres- 
sure of the younger generation is making 
itself more and more felt, and in the rank 
and file of most trades and professions— 
the great army of the employed—to arrive 
at middle-age is almost to court dismissal. 
There are necessarily a great many men 
of fifty doing work which could be just 
as well entrusted to their sons; and there 
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is a rooted conviction on the part of em- 
ployers—very likely it is justified—that 
the younger men are more adaptable, 
more active, and less exacting on 
the score of wages. Accordingly, every- 
where the younger generation are pushing 
the elder from their stools. The latter 
fight for their position as best they can, 
and their readiest defence is to call them- 
selves younger than they are, the next 
being to support their claim to youth, as 
far as they may, by a resort to dye and 
other cosmetics. Touching, it may be, 
to see a woman making an unavailing 
stand against the march of time ; but the 
true pathos of life is the spectacle of the 
middle-aged clerk or mechanic attempting 
with clumsy arts to lessen the dispropor- 
tion of years between himself and his 
younger rival. 
*° 

After glancing at the business side of 
the question, one finds it easier to con- 
done that feminine disregard of accuracy in 


the matter of age, to which reference has 


been made. Is this in truth the mere 
vanity that we are tempted to think it? 
Youth or the appearance of youth is often 
a woman’s sole capital in life, and in a sex 
whose strongest instinct is to please and 
captivate, it is always a cherished posses- 
sion. Men may blame women for their 
devotion to the arts of rejuvenation, but 
primarily it is they who inspire it. If there 
was a demand for the suciety of elderly 
spinsters we may be sure that there would 
be, on the one hand, less mystification 
practised as to age in the sex, and on the 
other, less demand for the gallantry which 
ignores it. From twenty to twenty-five 
strikes one at first as a needlessly early 
age at which women should begin tamper- 
ing with the Registrar-General’s statistics. 
By general consent twenty-five is an admir- 
able age in young womanhood, infinitely 
superior in charm to the much-vaunted 
seventeen which is interesting and valuable 
chiefly for its promise of the charm to 
come. From twenty-five to, say, thirty-five 
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is the very tableland of woman’s life. Evi- 
dently the women of twenty-five and over 
who prefer to be returned in the official 
tables as belonging to an earlier stage have 
for their action a reason which does not 
lie on the surface, and I should say it was- 
one of a prudential character. If you 
intend to stick at twenty-nine, to refuse to- 
run the steeplechase of life fairly, to de- 
cline to take at a bound what the Regis- 
trar-General calls the third multiple of 
ten, then it is well to begin the falsifica- 
tion process in good time. A year or two 
in the early twenties is never missed. 
That I take to be the meaning of the 
apparently premature manipulation of 
women’s ages. 
o,° 

But what of the proverb that “a woman 
is only as old as she looks?” If this is 
not an empty compliment, it must be an 
axiom derived from the ante-registration 
period. There was a time when, owing 
to imperfect registration, the telling of 
ages was a matter of difficulty ; and then, 
nv doubt, there was a chance of a 
woma:)’s years being estimated on the 
evidence of her looks. But I fancy most 
men would prefer a woman who being 
twenty-five looked thirty to one who 
being thirty looked twenty-five. Un- 
consciously one looks to the working 
years of a woman’s life, and reckons 
her attractions accordingly. This, with 
the intuition of their sex, women -have 
divined. They accept the compliment 
about looks in the spirit in which it is given, 
and—do their best to falsify the record. 


* * 
. 


After this, what regard can be paid’ 
to the Registrar-G-neral’s returns as a 
basis of theory? Many admissible specu- 
lations are fuunded upon what are called’ 
the vital statistics of the country, which, 
however, on examination prove to be as. 
shifty as a foundation of sand. I-am- 
afraid that stutistics of all kinds fully 
deserve the suspicion with which they are- 
regarded. Only the other day I came- 
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cross an unblushing statistical fallacy, 
which I have more than once nailed to 
the counter, but which always gets into 
circulation again. I refer to the rela- 
tive healthiness of the married and the 
celibate states. It crops up anew in 
a current discussion upon the propriety 
of the re-marriage of widows. Marriage 
appears to be generally recommended 
even by those who have tried it, and I 
have certainly nothing to say against it. 
But I object .o the statistical ground on 
which it is recommended, namely, that 
taking both sexes between the ages of 
thirty and forty, in all civilised countries, 
the married have a better chance of life 
in an actuarial sense than the unmarried. 
In other words, if being thirty-five you, 
male or female, are married, you are 
likely to live longer than if your condi- 
tion were one of “single blessedness.” 
Nothing looks fairer than this prosaic 
conclusion, and yet nothing could be 
more misleading. For clearly, if men 
and women remain unmarried at the 
period of life mentioned they are not 
the normal of their sex. There must 
have been a vital reason for their remain- 
ing unmarried. ‘They are presumably ail- 
ing in body, feeble in mind, eccentric, 
unprepossessing—in a word “unfit”; and 
it is but natural that their expectation of 
life should fall below the average. I am 
speaking, of course, on general grounds. 
Not every unmarried person between 
thirty and forty is necessarily to be rele- 
gated to the category of the unfit. I am 
not forgetting the man who, for reasons 
mee or less avowable, prefers his free- 
dom ; nor the gentle-eyed spinster, with 
aromance, if not a tragedy, in her life. 
But I trust I have shown cause why 
the hygienic argument as to marriage 
should be distrusted. That this statistical 
ghost is now laid for good I have not 
the smallest expectation, but it ought not 
to “walk” with the same ease and con- 


fidence as of old. 
° 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 
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Various questions affecting the interests 
of the sexes we have solved ambulando, 
but that birthday problem with which 
I started remains unsolved. Might I 
suggest that the recognition of birthdays 
should be confined to childhood? It is 
a pretty custom then, though apt, as 
years roll on, to become embarrassing to 
all parties. At bottom, it is the sentiment 
with which age is regarded in this country 
that is wrong. I do not despair of its 
changing. Anybody can be young; but 
it is an achievement in its way to grow 
old, and one that might very fitly be 
honoured, if we were not possessed by 
that craze for the glorification of youth 
which is the distinguishing feature of this 
age of athleticism. Darby and Joan 
advancing in life with their family growing 
up around them may still smile at the 
craze. With the gallantry of his period 
Darby may whisper to his partner 


** And though with envy, Time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys ; 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing with my boys.” 


By the elderly getting their revanche, 
however, I do not mean anything so 
pretty or poetic as the sentiment of the 
lines just quoted. I am looking forward 
to an initiation some day of the cult of 
gray hair. But I have not the slightest 
idea when it is going to be. Have you? 


* * 
* 


A curious apprehension was expressed 
in political circles the other day as to the 
expediency of giving our Torpedo-De- 
stroyers such gentle and _ insignificant 
names as the Sy/via, the Violet, the 
Firrun, the Finny, the Fly, the idea being 
that they would not fight so heroically as 
under fiercer appellations. This shows a 
belief in the virtue of names which is not 
justified by experience, though so shrewd 
a man of business as the late Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, laboured under that delusion. 
Harris had a weakness for advertising 
Drury T.ane as the “National Theatre,” 
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thinking thereby to secure to that well- 
known house a standing or an impor- 
tance which it would not otherwise 
possess. The fact is, however, that 
names after being a very little time in 
use become mere labels, distinguishing 
marks dcstitute of all intrinsic meaning. 
To have wholly substituted ‘ National 
Theatre” for Drury Lane would have 
had no effect beyond that of puzzling 
cabmen and others for a few days. It 
would never have conveyed the idea 
that this particular theatre was more im- 
portant than any other. There was or 
is an “Imperial Theatre” in connection 
with Westminster Aquarium (which, 
again, by the way, is not an aquarium, 
and is now never thought of as such), 
but the name in that case never appealed 
to the patriotism of the masses. 
** 

In the titles of our newspapers and 
periodicals my contention is strikingly 
illustrated. Originally Zhe Times, as a 
title, must have been chosen for its 


meaning, and an excellent meaning it 
was, but nobody now thinks of it as any- 
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thing but a libel. Hence we get such 
etymological monstrosities as the Ham- 
mersmith Times, the Barrow-in-Furness 
Times, &c. Thousands every day pro- 
nounce the name of Zhe Daily Telegraph 
without feeling that it is not grammar, in 
fact not even sense. Who, again, asso- 
ciates the fall Mall Gazette or the 
Westminster Gazette with the localities in 
question? And does anybody think that 
The Fortnightly Review is published twice 
a month? In view of these experiences 
I have no fear that the Amelia or the 
Sylph, as Torpedo-Destroyers, will betray 
any feminine weakness in the hour of 
battle. Not a man on board of them 
will remember what their names mean. I 
read in a breach of promise case the othcr 
day that the parties had exchanged the 
names “ Podgy” and “ Puffy” as terms 
of endearment. Doubtless it was not 
until the action was brought that the 
absurdity of these names dawned upon 
their authors. In the Shakespearean 
sense there is nothing in a name. A 
number would do just as well as a dis- 
tinguishing mark. 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


JY Dear CLorinpa,—“ Why 
do we come here and fight 
like a Bank Holiday crowd 
for eighteen-penny-worth of 
food?” I do not personally 

know the lady who made this remark. 
For a qua:ter of an hour we had been 
standing jammed together outside the 
supper-room door in the house of a 
mutual acquaintance, who resides in the 
neighbourhood of Grosvenor  I'lace. 


Lazarus outside the rich man’s gates 
stood a better chance of crumbs than we 
did. Some two hundred guests were 
wedged between us and the buffet. Some 
man near the front door, looking at his 
watch, discovered that it was only twenty 
minutes past twelve. 


A few of us slipped 
round the corner to a neighbouring mews, 
and reached the haven of a little beer- 
shop, largely patronised by coachmen. 
There we obtained a much-needed drink, 
and returned refreshed, independent of 
the elaborate arrangements prepared by 
our hostess. 

I suppose I am hopelessly unfashion- 
able in my ideas, but I have never been 
able to understand the principle upon 
which Society works for our enjoyment. 
To me the whole thing appears a gigantic 
bore. I have tried to fathom the mystery 
of its fascination, but have never reached 
the solution. To converse with such of 
my fellow men and women as have any- 
thing to say that is interesting, appears to 
me delizhtful. Friends are the salt of 
life, but can you tell me what benclfit we 
derive from these huge gatherings, where 
the few people you know you never mect, 
an the few people you talk to tire )ou? 
I remember once finding myself one of 
. huge throng at a house in Belgrave 


Square. I was a young man in those davs, 
and I found I knew not a living soul in 
the place. At last, as I was s:ruggling 
to get out again, I had the good fortune 
to meet a lady that I cid know, 

“Have you seen our hostess?” my 
friend asked. 

“No,” I replied, “TI cannot find her 
anywhere.” 

“So much the better,” observed my 
friend, “‘we shall be able to slip off 
quietly. I don’t seem to know many 
people here.” 

As we were leaving, a mutual acquaint- 
ance entered whom we both knew. 

“Oh, are you here?” he asked, some- 
what surprised. “I didn’t know ycu 
knew the Browns’.” (At this lapse of 
time I forget the, real names ; I will say 
“Mrs. Brown” for distinction’s sake.) 

“‘The Browns’!” replied my friend ; 
“this is not the Browns’, this is Lady 
Jones’s, No. 32.” 

“You have made some mistake,” an- 
swered the gentleman, “ this is No. 42. 
You've come to the wrong party.” 

“But isn’t this Mrs. Robinson’s?” I 
exclaimed, joining in the discussion ; 
“T’ve got my card in my pocket.” I 
took it out and showed it them. 

“ This is Lady Jones’s party,” said my 
female friend. 

“TI assure you you are mistaken,” said 
our male acquaintance. “ We are at the 
Drowns’.” 

“This is Mrs. Robinson's,” I said. 
‘I’ve been here over an hour.” 

I turned to a wearied-lookxing footman. 

“This is Mrs. Robinson’s, is it not?” 
1 asked. 

“Yes, sir—no, sir—I’m not quite sure, 
sir,” replied the man. “I'll ask the butler.” 


* Copyright, 1896, by Ferume K. Ferome, in the United States af America. 
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The man disappeared—I take it he 
was hired—but never returned, and to 
this day not one of us knows whether we 
visited at Lady Jones’s, or Mrs. Brown’s, 
or Mrs. Robinson’s. And really I do not 
see that it much mattered to anybody. 
Indeed, it seems to me that it would 
be simpler for a person desirous of 
giving -a party to light up the house and 
open the front door. Anybody who was 
passing, and who had nothing better to 
do, might drop in. The result would be 
precisely the same, and the trouble and 
expense of invitation cards and answers 
would be saved. Or announcements 
might be made in Zhe Morning Post: 
“ This afternoon Lady Tompkins will be 
at Home from three till seven. Tea and 
music. Ladies and gentlemen admitted 
on presentation of visiting card. After- 
noon dress indispensable.” So long asa 
well-dressed crowd is obtained, it can 
make no difference to the average hostess 
who the individuals composing it may 
happen to be. She asks two hundred 


people to visit her in rooms capable of 
accommodating twenty-five with comfort. 
She shakes hands with the first twenty that 
arrive, and after that the thing goes of its 
own accord. To call such a gathering 


“social” is an abuse of terms. The 
people meet there as they might meet in 
the street or in the park, and talk for a 
few minutes. They then struggle through 
a crowd to clamour for a penny ice or a 
cup of weak tea, and having obtained it 
proceed on their way to repeat the same 
inane performance somewhere in the 
next street. 

Even children’s parties are conducted 
on the same foolishly extensive scale. I 
remember a young friend of mine return- 
ing home delighted one evening last 
winter. She had been invited to a 
children’s ball at Lancaster Gate. She 
went to three children’s balls, one at 
thirty-something, Lancaster Gate, another 
at twenty-something, Lancaster Gate, and 
a third at forty-something, Lancaster 
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Gate. The cabman was given the right 
number, but coming to a house ten doors 
off, where the door was open and a 
children’s party palpably in progress, he 
jumped too readily to conclusions, and 
shooting out maid and child, drove off. 
The child entered and was effusively wel- 
comed in the correct manner. It had its 
supper and a dance or two. Then it 
suddenly occurred to it that in obedience 
to maternal instructions it ought to have 
gone and shaken hands with its hostess, 
Mrs. Chester ; so, though somewhat late 
in the evening, off it started to enquire 
for Mrs. Chester. But nobody seemed 
to know Mrs. Chester. Thereupon the 
butler suggested to the hostess, whose 
name, the child thinks, was Mrs. Mal- 
colm, that there was a Mrs. Chester 
living ten doors off, and he rather fancied 
that Mrs. Chester was also giving a chil- 
dren’s party. 

So the child was redressed, and packed 
off under the care ofa footman. But the 
footman was a foolish young man, and, 
turning to the east instead of to the west, 
came to the forties, at one of which 
another children’s party was likewise in 
progress ; and anxious to get back to his 
work, he handed her in, without enquiry, 
and scuttled off. Wishful not to make a 
second mistake, she at once sought out 
the hostess to greet her. The hostess was 
very pleased to see her, but did not seem 
to know her, and my young friend had 
never set eyes on Mrs. Chester in her life. 
The lady supposed it was some school 
friend of her daughter’s, in whose honour 
the party was being given, and accordingly 
the daughter in question, a small mite of 
eight years old, was called up. 

* Mabel,” said the lady, “‘here’s another 
little friend of yours. I want you to 
introduce me.” 

Mabel eyed my young friend up and 
down ; then she walked round her. Then, 
placing her hands behind her back, she 
sLook her head gravely. 

“I don’t know who she is,” she replied. 

° K 
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Then this ‘young person, feeling the 
loneliness of her position, and struck by 
the apparent hopelessness of ever reaching 
her right party, or of ever, so far as she 
could see, getting home again, began to 
weep. But the lady assured her it was of 
no consequence, and really, as a matter of 
fact, it was not. The lady’s husband, a 
‘ kindly old gentleman, said he would go 
out himself, and see’ if he could find the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Chester, and mean- 
while, my little friend had supper number 
two, and another dance. A while later 
the old gentleman returned victorious, 
and took her himself and handed her 
over to the real Mrs. Chester, at whose 
house she finished up the evening. 

I am not sure that Society did not 
shape better in the old day of “sets.” 
Of course, much folly and nonsense 
mingled with the system. I know of 
one country district where the “ Society ” 
consisted of five families. Three were 
in one “set,” and two in the other; and 
a greater insult could not be offered to 


any of them than the suggestion that they 
An inexperienced curate 
ruined himself socially by calling a Dorcas 
meeting and bringing the whole eleven 


should mix. 


ladies together at the same time. The 
first six, belonging to the one set, took up 
their position by the window; and the 
other five, arriving later, sat at the other 
end of the room, where they could not see 
to sew. For six months the village talked 
of nothing else. 

But, at all events, folks knew one 
another, and one did not dine between 
two people whose names one does not 
know. Nowadays, everybody wants to 
go everywhere, and everyone must have 
everybody. So our only object in giving 
a party is to get a crush and a long list of 
names, and we visit, not to see friends, 
but to be “in the swim.” 

Let us get down to the root of the 
matter fora moment. What does going 
into Society mean ? 

Some swell person, whom I know very 
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slightly, asks me to an “ At Home” three 
weeks hence. I gladly accept, and I 
stick the card upon my mantelpiece, and 
make a note of the date in my diary. 
The evening comes; I have done my 
day’s work and I have dined. I am 
naturally tired. But I pull myself to- 
gether, dress, and drive to the house. As 
I am taking off my hat and cloak in the 
hall, I meet a man I met three hours ago 
at the club. I have nothing to say to 
him, he has nothing to say to me. Our 
minds have no thought in common, but 
each of us feels it necessary to talk, so as 
we go upstairs we tell each other it is a 
hot evening. 

I ask him if he is going to Ascot; I 
do not care a hang whether he is going 
to Ascot or not. He says he is not quite 
sure. He asks me what chance Passion 
Flower has for the Thousand Guineas. I 
know he does not value my opinion on 
the subject at a brass farthing. He 
would be a fool if he did. But I cudgel 
my brains to reply to him as though he 
were going to stake his shirt on my 
advice. We reach the first floor, and are 
mutually glad to get rid of one another. 
I catch my hostess’s eye; she looks tired 
and worried. She smiles sweetly, but I 
know she has not the slightest idea of 
who I am, and that she is waiting to 
catch my name from the butler. I 
whisper it to him; I know he will not 
get it right, no butler ever does until I 
have been to a house at least a dozen 
times. He bawls out some hideous 
travesty of it that makes me ashamed 
of myself. Perhaps he will call me 
Jellum or Johome: I am grateful when 
he lets me through as simple Mr. Huni. 
My hostess smiles again, and I smirk, 
knowing well, however, that a man’s 
Society smile is not a pretty thing to 
contemplate. She murmurs that it is 
good of me to come. I murmur some- 
thing about this being to me the event 
of the Season. A few men shine at this 
sort of thing; but they are a small per- 
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centage, and without conceit I regard 
myself as no bigger a fool at the business 
than the average man. My hostess adds 
that she is delighted that I have come 
when I have come, because she has been 
waiting all the evening to introduce me 
to a most charming lady who is most 
anxious to meet me. I say that the 
pleasure is on my side, and I endeavour 
to express eagerness to be introduced. 
Of course, I know that my hostess’s chief 
desire is to shunt me, so that she may 
be at liberty to receive the next guest. 
But we both play out the comedy with 
perfect seriousness. I am introduced to 
the lady who is so anxious to know me 
as a gentleman who is most anxious to 
know her. We neither of us catch the 
name of the other one, even presuming 
that our hostess gives them correctly. 
There are people I know who can give 
to small talk an air of interest and reality. 
I am not one of these, and from observa- 
tions I have made, I am inclined to 
think, as,I have said, that I represent 
the average man. I remark that it has 
been a hot day, and that the rooms are 
crowded. If she be the ordinary type of 
woman, she asks me if I am going on 
to the Johnsons’. I tell her no. We 
stand silent for a moment, both thinking 
what next to say. She asks me if I was 
at the Thompsons’ the day before yester- 
day. I again tell her no, and she 
evidently wonders what I am doing here. 
I ask her if she has seen Yvette Guilbert. 
She hasn’t but would like to. I give her 
my impressions of Yvette Guilbert, which 
are precisely the impressions of everybody 
who has seen that lady. We discuss 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and then with a 
burst of originality we avoid the English 
academy, and tell each other our views of 
the Paris salon. 

Before I leave, I get introduced to 
half-a-dozen other people, and much the 
same sort of thing is repeated. The con- 


versation has to be trivial; no one cares to 
offer his real thoughts to a person he has 
not known for five minutes. Nor, when 
by any chance one meets a friend, does it 
seem the time or place for real conversa- 
tion. Conversation, to be interesting, must 
be between people whose minds are open 
to one another. True converse is the 
greatest charm of life; but it can only 
take place between friends. The sort of 
“talk” that one gives and receives in 
“Society ” can only tire both parties, and 
what does Society give one beyond this 
mere trivial talk? Certainly not friend- 
ship; certainly not new ideas. Where the 
pleasure in it lies appears a mystery to 
me. Who are the people who enjoy it? 
At ten o'clock the other night, I met a 
lady looking really ill from overwork. 
She had been to four parties that day, 
and was on her way to a fifth. She said 
that if the Season was going to last much 
longer, it would kill her, but it never 
seemed to occur to the poor creature that 
she might have stopped away from all of 
them. 

I met C—— the other evening, and 
asked him to dine with me. 

“T can't,” he said, “I’ve got to go to 
the G ’s. Beastly nuisance. ‘They’re 
awfully dull people.” 

“Why do you go?” I asked. 

“T really don’t know,” he replied. 

A few yards farther L—— met me and 
asked me to dine with him on Monday. 

“T can’t,” I answered; ‘‘ we’re booked 
for the J~—’s. I wish we weren't. It’s 
always awfully slow.” 

“T wish you could have come,” he 
said, “I shall have no one to talk to. 
The B——’s are coming, and they bore 
me to death.” 

“Why do you ask him,” I suggested. 

“’Pon my word, I really don’t know,” 
he replied. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 














THF SUMMER HOLIDAY.—-THE IDEAL. Extract from Journalist's iescriptive letter to hs 
By Martin Stainforth. fater.—‘‘I am here drinking in the ozone ami Ist the 
most idyllic scenery.” 























THE SUMMER HOLIDAY.—THE REAL. Lxtract from Journalis:'s ‘etter to a club frien, 
—‘*T am stuck in this d——d hole for a fortnight, 
and am rapidly losing my reagon.” 


By Ernest Goodwin. 
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oF BEING Cee bee 


. BURGIN, F. FRANKFORT MOORE, W. L. ALDEN, WELLESLEY PAIN, W. PETT 
RIDGE, G. C. HAITE, AND W. W. JACOBS. 


HEADPIECE BY LEWIS BAUMER, 


Beauty is only skin-deep, but, as one so seldom gets beneath the 
Burgin moralises. surface of anything, this is one of the countless advantages of being 
beautiful. In books we sympathise with the plain heroine who is 
badly treated by the wickedly beautiful adventuress, and marries the hero when the 
adventuress has mauled him so badly that he is not worth having. The punishment 
fits the crime. In real life, however, we shun the plain heroine. “ Put upon my 
tombstone,” once said a dying girl, whose morals were more impeccable than her 
French.—“Put upon my tombstone, ‘I was not beautiful, but I was rekerhey.’ Then 
posterity will be sorry for me.” But posterity has no time to look at the tombstones 
of plain people. It is the initial iniquity of a beautiful girl always being supposed to. 
be good that depresses us. We start with the conviction that she is a saint simply 
because she is beautiful, and pass by with a casual glance the shivering, shabby, ugly 
bundle of nerves in the corner, whose little finger is sometimes really worth more 
than the whole of the beautiful girl’s beautiful body. 

» “You see that girl over there?” says Jones. ‘“ The one with the lovely profile and 
snow-white dress. Somehow she diffuses‘ an atmosphere of purity and goodness 
about her. I’m not a preachy-preachy kind of fellow, don cherknow, but to win the 
love of a woman like that would —— ” 
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‘Land you in th: Divorce Court in three months,” Cynicus rejoins. “Tihat’s Mrs. 
Pendleton, who ran away with young Morrison because her husb.nd would insist 
upon eating peas with a knife.” 

“ Ah!” says Jones, enthusiastically, “just: what I. thought, How you muisjudge 
her! It takes,a morally and physically beautiful nature to make so strong a pretest 
against vulgarity...A plain girl would have affected not to see that her husband was 
eating peas with a knife.” 

There is no denying that beautiful girls score heavily over plain ones. From 
their cradles to their graves they are)petted and ‘spoilt, until at last they begin 
to believe, that they have really done something supremely clever in being beautiful. 
Their physical charm, however, is so often achieved at the expense of their moral 
qualities.. They use their beauty to obtain the good things of the world ; and they are 
the potent force which;delays the arrival of the millennium. In theory we recognise 
this, and say how wrong it is. Then we go out to dinner and swear inwardly if plain 
Miss Smith is allotted to us, whilst beautiful Miss Robinson sits in statuesque grace 
with that puppy Brown. , The ugly girl begins to talk to us. She talks of things which 
were once our ideals; tells us beautiful: fancies, fills us with soaring thoughts, seeks to 
surround us with her own exquisite atmosphere ; but all the time we mentally beat our 
breasts and say, “ Pvor littke woman! What a pity her voice is so shrill, her teeth so 
atrocious, her mouth so like that of a young bird. Where are her gracious womanhood, 
the potentialities of beauty, the charm of her sex?” It is nonsense also to talk about 
the law of compensation ; that a beautiful woman must be a fool and a plain one a 
genius. Very often the injustice of it all comes in when the beautiful girl is not a fool 
and the plain one is. Beauty is the one potent power in the world which overcomes 
everything. Your beautiful woman sins—and is forgiven ; your ugly one falls—and is 
flung deeper in the mire. I dare not, however, recommend the way out of the difficulty 
followed by a Mormon Elder of great experience. ‘’Tain’t possible,” he said, “ to find 
one woman everything she orter be. Just sample my bunch of wives, and you'll find 
among the five I’ve got all I want. When I’m tired of the foolishness of beauty, I 
go in fora little of the horse-sense of ugliness; and so on. It’s expensive, but it’s 
a good all-round plan; and if there is a fun'ral in the fam’ly, why, I guess it don’t 
leave so much of a blank behind it.” 


* * * * * 


So far as I can gather the only real disadvantage in being notably 
plain is that your friends will say that you are good-natured when Frankfort Moore 
anyone refers to your want of good looks ; and everyone knows that cynicises. 
to be branded as good-natured is more than the most patient of 
men—say a *bus conductor—should be asked to stand in the way of abuse. On the 
other hand, the only positive advantage in being good-looking is that, if you are a man 
you must be careful, and if you are a woman you must be very careful. The value of 
the sneer that “‘ beauty is only skin-deep,” is altogether dependent upon the skin. Some 
very beautiful people whom I have met were especially thick-skinned, so that they 
were never visibly affected by their reflections upon the truth of the proverb ; others, 
who were less pachydermatous, on having the proverb brandished before their eyes, de- 
clared that they did not want to be beautiful any deeper than the epidermis, for no one 
could see their bones. (Of course, that was before the Rontgen rays were discovered. I 
have not met any beautiful people since.) Opinion seems to be divided as to the 
actual advantages which accrue to the world through the exceptional beauty of some of 
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its inhabitants.. There was the case of Helen, who was certainly a notoriously hand- 
some woman. She was the indirect cause of most of our early troubles with the Greek 
language. Personally I can recollect the time very well when I wished most heartily 
that Helen had been a trifle less good-looking, in which case, I fondly supposed (at 
that time I was very young) that she could not have become the “ direful spring” of 
many woes, the greatest of these being Homer. In later years, however, I became so 
cynical as to be extremely grateful to Aphrodite for the hand she had in that nefarious 
transaction which gave Homer the greatest chance of his life—a chance of which he 
availed himself to the utmost that decency and an epic permitted him. Then there 
was Cleopatra. We grudge her nothing that she achieved—the subjugation of Antony; 
the pearl which she dissolved in a glass of a wine that certainly deserved to be entered 
in the auctioneer’s catalogue as “a rare and curious vintage, date unknown” ; the 
Needle, which we placed as a warning to the beauties of the Victoria Embankment ; 
the asp—-we grudge her none of these, knowing that unless she had been lovely and 
wicked it is doubtful if Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra would ever have been 
written. If the list of beautiful women should include another name, I have forgotten 
what that name is; and, after all, it is a privilege to live ina world in which Helen 
and Cleopatra lived. I do not think I am going too far when I claim these two 
as an example of the advantages of being good-looking. “// faut souffrir @étre belle,” 
says the proverb, however, and, being the composition of a Frenchman, we may 
assume that there is a measure of truth in it. If so, the inference is that it is distinctly 
disadvantageous to be good-looking, unless we assume—and, indeed, I think we may 
—that the phrase was invented by a handsome Frenchwoman who was foolish enough 
to fancy that her sisters would be thereby deterred in their attempts to compete with 
her on her own ground. Perhaps, however, the most important proverb to take 
into account in considering the question of the advantages and disadvantages 
of good looks is, “ Every eye forms its own beauty.” That is to say, good looks 
are altogether a question of geography. It is impossible to say what constitutes 
good looks on the part of a man or woman, and this being so it is manifestly 
impossible to say what cast of countenance is advantageous and what -is the con- 
trary. I never was more strongly impressed with this fact than when I witnessed the 
adoration given to a young lady by a tribe of Basutos in South Africa. Men by the 
ten thousand went down before her, not single spies but in battalions, and every day 
brought a tale of murders committed by her suitors, each of whom fancied—until he 
got transfixed by an assegai or two—that he could successfully inculcate upon her. the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest by slaughtering his fifteen or twenty thousand 
rivals. And yet this disturber of the peace of a continent—this breaker up of happy 


kraals— appeared to mc to be 


‘* A creature not too bright or good 
For (cooking) human nature’s daily food,” 


which she did with a badness unmatched in the African Continent. As luck would 
have it, she would have none of her Basuitors, but took a fancy to a fair-haired youth 
who drove one of our waggons; and when her passion became known to him—it 
began to dawn on him when he had shot the eighth man who had tried to assegai him 
—he swam a river that was swarming with crocodiles rather than remain near her 
—and the men whom she would not love. After this experience I gave up asking, 
What on earth Nelly S. could see in Tommy G., or why Bobby T. should make 
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an ass of himself for Carrie B. I now know that good looks are neither fortunate nor 
unfortunate ; but that they are wholly dependent upon the accident of public opinion. 
A woman is beautiful if one man thinks her so, and a man is only plain when people 
say that he is good-natured. 


"I am clear that it is a distinct disadvantage to a woman to be 
more than ordinarily good-looking, or, in other words, to be beau- 
tiful. Of course the beautiful woman is pleasant to look upon, and 
so is the Venus de Medici, but, regarded strictly as a woman, 
neither is satisfactory. The beautiful woman makes a profession of her beauty, and 
has no time for anything else. She is married for her beauty ; and if at some later period 
she has the misfortune to develop a soul, she is morally certain to be unhappy. On the 
other hand, the plain woman has time to learn all sorts of useful things ; and as she is 
married for her intrinsic worth she has an excellent chance of happiness. Did you ever 
know a beautiful woman who could be called a thoroughly good fellow? Of course you 
never have, but you have certainly known dozens of good fellows among moderately 
plain women. Then, again, the plain woman, if she elects to remain single, generally 
writes novels which are immensely successful. I never knew, or heard of, but one 
teally beautiful woman who wrote novels that were worthy of a place in literature, 
and, for obvious reasons, I do not mention her name, though I am prepared to fur- 
nish it to any applicant of good moral character who will enclose with the appli- 
cation a five-pound note to defray postage. Almost any plain woman can write a novel 
that will be successful financially ; for either she can write goody-goody rubbish, and so 
achieve popularity with the illiterate, or she can write of improper things in an im- 
proper way, and her books will then be accepted as works of exceptional power and 
profundity. Even if the exigencies of the beautiful woman’s profession would permit 
her to write she could not write improper things, for the incongruity between the 
beauty of her person and the foulness of her books would disgust the public ; and she 
would, in most cases, have acquired too much genuine refinement to be capable of 
writing for the servants’ hall. Whereas statistics prove that the plainer a woman is the 
more indecently she can write, and the more triumphant is her success as a coiner 


Alden satirises. 


of money. 
As for the advantages or disadvantages of being good-looking in the case of a man, 


I do not think they exist. Who cares whether a man is good-looking or not? I except, 
of course, kitchen-maids who have read Ouida’s so-called books, and who worship 
the mythological guardsman of Ouida’s creation. Personally, I have never gained the 
slightest advantage from being good-looking (the bearing of which observation lies in 
the application of it), neither have I found it disadvantageous to be otherwise than 
good-looking. I feel a little sore on the subject of beautiful women, because I was born 
a beautiful girl, and was changed in my cradle for a very ordinary style of boy. I 
should greatly have preferred to grow up a beautiful woman, and to have a husband 
to work for me, and give me everything I could desire ; and it is possible that tuis 
disappointment has somewhat affected my estimate of female beauty. Being, in 
spite of myself, a man, I cannot find that my personal appearance has had any effect 
on the sale of my manuscripts to editors who have never met me nor seen my 


photograph. 
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Let us begin with the disadvantages of being good-looking. To 
Wellesley Pain start with, one is often seriously inconvenienced by being hand- 
pessimises. some. To be really beautiful you have to commence very carly 
in life by being an ugly child, and a plain baby seldom gets. his 
share of the under-cut from the nursery joint. It is only after many years of patient 
waiting that the transition period arrives, and even when you are passing through it 
the process is very slow. Perhaps one day someone will notice that your personal 
appearance has altered for the better. You don’t get any credit for this—even though 
much encouragement might fairly be expected—but the change is set down to the fact 
that you are wearing a new hat, or a pretty necktie, or that your bicycling suit is really 
admirable. You wait a little longer, and then one day someone else suddenly discovers 
that you have fine eyes, or that your mouth is “quite out of the common,” or that 
your face “has character” in it. This latter attribute is not one to be coveted as it 
is fairly common, being often found in the possession of actors, burglars, High-Church 
clergymen, and clean-shaven men generally. 

When a man is old enough to be properly handsome, two things may happen. He 
may either be very conceited about it—in which case, heaven help all those within 
speaking radius of him—or he may be very displeased with himself. The latter state 
is very rare, but it is occasionally to be met with. The reason for it is this. No 
pretty woman cares to be eclipsed in the matter of good looks by her husband. 
Therefore, a handsome man never gets the chance of marrying a pretty woman, and if 
he should happen to be in love with one he finds that he has had all his work for nothing. 
Eventually, he marries a woman who is not only plain, but who knows she is plain. 
This kind is rather rare, but then so are handsome men. Nature always knows 
what she is about. 

There is another great disadvantage in being good-looking. When the gods give an 
individual good looks they are never supposed to add brains too. One often hears it 
said of a handsome man that he has a splendid face, but nothing to say for himself. 
And the reverse holds good, both with men and women. The uglier you are, the cleverer 
you are. Therefore, let no man complain that he has been badly used. By a 
judicious blending of the theories that a handsome man is invariably brainless, and 
always marries a plain woman, some startling effects may be produced in the way of 
dinner-table conversation. Wait for your opportunity ; then, when there is a little 
period of silence, launch out and make your statements that all may hear. To insure 
success, you may look nervously round the table and suggest that there are-always 
exceptions to every rule. 

One more disadvantage. The handsome man is a handsome man—and nothing 
else. There is simply only one adjective for him. He mayn’t be delightful, or charm- 
ing, or jolly. If he is any of these things he has trumped his own trick, because then 
his good looks will no longer be his chief attraction. 

As for the advantages of being good-looking, I really can’t think of any. Of course, 
there is that little matter of brains I mentioned just now ; but then, good brains are very 
often dangerous tools fora man touse. It would pay a man better to let them rust. No, 
there are no advantages worth speaking of in being good-looking. The question as to 
whether a man or woman is handsome or ugly is a very painful one, and I think we 
should be far happier if we copied the example set us by children and dogs, and paid 
no attention to people’s looks. I was reminded of this only the other day. I was 
sitting in a room in which there were three people besides myself. One was a baby- 
boy, three years old, podgy, and rather stupid ; another was the baby’s mother, twenty- 
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two years old, dark, and exceedingly beautiful ; and the third was the baby’s mother’s 
aunt—and therefore the baby’s great-aunt—short, and rather angular. The baby had just 
climbed down from his mother’s lap, and was making tracks for his great-aunt. 
“Tsn’t it curious,” said the baby’s mother to me, “that my boy should always go to 
Aunt Jane directly he gets away from me?” Then there was a pause. I looked 
hard at the baby’s mother and said that I could see nothing curious about it at all. 
It really was the most natural thing in the world, I said, that the baby should want to 
go to Aunt Jane.. And then the baby’s mother looked at me in an enquiring sort of 
way, and, having discovered her mistake, she blushed slightly. By this time the baby 
was on the lap of his great-aunt, and having his calves patted by a rather bony hand. 
His happiness was perfect. 
* 








* . * 











This question, I think, concerns one sex alone. All ladies are 

good-looking, although some are perhaps better looking than Pett Ridge 

others. In regard to mere males, if one has but the forethought Particularises. 

to draw the line with discretion, and avoid the recklessly ugly, there 

is a sweet content in being plain of countenance that is hard to beat. So many evils 
are thus evaded ; so much trouble is thereby dodged. Fair ladies do not perish 
romantically for the sake of your beautiful eyes—to a man of fine sensitive feelings such 
action on their part can give no real or lasting pleasure—and it is possible to walk along 
the public thoroughfares without being stopped by curious infants desiring to know how 
on earth you got out of “ Madim Toosauds.” 

One of the greatest trials that the average man experiences when he is careless 
enough to grow up handsome, must be that of having to keep up the character of 
being a regular dog. I can imagine nothing more tiresome. To be wicked and to 
pretend to be good is, I am told, easy ; to be good and to have to pretend to be 
wicked, must take up a man’s spare time to the exclusion of all other hobbies. It is 
quite useless for good-looking men to te!l the world that they bear spotless characters. 

“ Ah!” says the world, nodding its head artfully ; “I know what you call spotless. 
It’s all right. Do as you like, only don’t expect to take mein. I,” adds the world, 
“*_ J wasn’t born yesterday.” 

And what it costs a really pretty man to dress up to his face, it is better only guess 
ing. His life must be one continual round of new frock-coats; the newly invented 
‘¢ Men’s Fashion ” columns have added a terror to his life, that surely, at times, makes it 
almost past endurance. To the man who views such matters calmly, it seems the 
only necktie that allows itself to be worn changes every week, and he who hunts for 
the very newest thing in collars, partakes of the horrors of the chase. A plain man is 
saved all this trouble and excitement. In the matter of cravats, for instance, he just 
buys six of the same kind, and wears each until his dearest friends definitely decline 
to be seen with him. Then he takes the next in order, and friendship’s ties are no 
longer strained. 

Moreover, there is this important point to be considered. Good-looking men are 
now considered early Georgian and out of fashion. Nothing shows this more dis- 
tinctly than the minor novels, with which Mr. Mudie lines his boxes in order that the 
masterpieces of Miss Corelli may not be damaged. In these you will find now, that 
the young artist with whom Lady Dorothy falls in love—Lady Dorothy affecting to be 
a needy governess of misty parentage, instead of the high-born lady that the reader 
knows her to be—the young artist, I say, no longer has the face and the form of the 
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Apollo Belvidere. He still wears long hair, but this is now generally described as un- 
kempt ; for the rest he is, not infrequently, absolutely plain and unattractive looking. 
[ admit that his features have generally one good point. A mobile ear, or a com- 
manding chin, or a masterful eye, which in certain situations flashes to such an extent 
as to entirely alter his complexion; one of these is all that the young person who 
teads the novel nowadays requires in her hero. I state a fact which can easily be 
verified when I point out that a recent hero of immense popularity had red hair; not 
auburn mind you, but red. A few years since, and this admirable romance would 
have been sent back by an indignant publisher with a bitter, bitter communication 
advising the writer, as Mr. Curdle counselled Nicholas Nickleby, to preserve the 
unities. One cannot too thankfully acknowledge that those of us who are not ex- 
quisitely lovely have much to be grateful for in living in the present age, when a lack 
of personal beauty is held, by a kindly public, to be in itself almost a sufficient excuse 
for popularity. 

There is this also to be borne in one’s memory. Whatever may have been the fact 
in Fletcher’s day (which is a good many days ago), the face is no longer an unerring 
index of the mind. I, myself, know several admirable men of sterling worth and com- 
paratively unspotted character, who, if judged by their faces alone, would be found guilty 
by an Old Bailey jury of nearly all known crimes, without leaving the box. This only 
means that Nature has grown more even-handed in the distribution of gifts; less in- 
clined to show off by producing Admirable Crichtons at the expense of the rest of the 
community. For when Nature now makes a handsome man with perfect features and 
every grace, Nature says to an assistant : 

“ Just pass over one of those small brains, will you?” 

“This is a very small one, ma’am,” remarks the assistant diffidently. “It’s only a 
Number Three.” 

“Quite good enough for him,” says Nature curtly. “He can’t expect to have it all 


his own way.” 
* * * * * 


Inasmuch as one’s motives are certain to be misunderstood, it 
would be safer to discuss the question from an abstract point of 
view,— assume a perfectly transparent modesty, and take a position 
of absolute neutrality, wishing thereby to convey the impression 
that the question could in no way be applied personally. But, on what other ground 
than personal experience can one’s opinion be given to be of any use as such? 
I have preferred to discuss it from both points of view—personal and abstract ; 
pausing just here to ask if it was an oversight on the part of the editor, or want of 
confidence in his own judgment, that those selected to contribute to this discussion 
were not asked to forward their photographs for publication? or was such a com- 
pliment omitted in order not to prejudice the public mind by any suggestion of bias? 
This will be seen to cut both ways. 

Now as to the advantages, they are endless. My little girl says “ she has a beautiful 
Dadda,” and I am proportionately gratified for the possession of those charms that 
prompted such a confession ; for it is admitted that children ever flatter. I could, 
and I would, go on giving lots of advantages, but it is the disadvantageous point which 
troubles me. It is certain that a disagreeable person will, if he or she be good looking, 
receive more consideration and toleration than a plain person. I should like very 
much to attribute all my bad luck and deficiencies to the disadvantage of being good- 


Haité eulogises, 
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looking, but I feel Iam on the horns of a skilfully-devised editorial dilemma ; for if 
I do so, I practically admit that my success and achievements are due to the advantage 
of being good-looking, and I want to feel, in my case at least, that there is a perfectly 
healthy and proportionate combination. Then, again, I feel, although it is possible that 
the advantages of good looks are overrated, that the disadvantages can only arise when 
good looks are allied to a disagreeable or snobbish nature. I do not believe there is 
any disadvantage except it be an overwhelming desire to become an actor, poet, or 
painter, and this affects the public rather than the individual. So let me say at once, 
as emphatically as the immortal Sairey is reputed to have said, “I don’t believe there’s 
no sich a person.” 

Now, if there existed anything in the shape of accepted or fixed principles, as to 
what constituted beauty, or gave the right to claim good looks, we might be in a 
position to select a few from the favoured ones, and subject them to the process of 
interview, and gather from their confessions and surroundings whether the possession 
of good looks was an advantage or otherwise. 

It has always been, and will doubtless ever be, a vexed question, whether we appear 
more agreeable in own sight than we do to others—or vice versé. It is just possible 
that we are all so used to, and enamoured of, our own personal appearance, that we 
would not change if we could ; for there are some persons who would find something 
to admire in their own image if viewed in a concave or convex glass, and many who 
would rather see themselves reflected in a spoon than never at all. Those oft-quoted 
lines over which we wag our heads so wisely, 


** Oh. wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us,” 


would, if possible of realisation, be anything but an unmixed blessing. Now, if by 
some occult power we could compel others to see us as we see ourselves, 1am convinced 
we should all be happy ; but if I am to be taken as an authority, I cannot admit that 
there are any disadvantages accruing from good looks. 





* . * o 








I thought at first of writing a neat, concise little autobiography, 
but the impossibility of doing myself justice in the limited space Jacobs 

placed at my disposal has decided me to treat the subject in a seneralises. 

more general fashion. At the same time, I wish to state that in 

the course of a noble and useful life I have never suffered any disadvantage from my 
good looks. And, what is more, I don’t believe I ever shall. 

That there are several advantages attached to good looks must be palpable to the 
most casual observer. To begin with, the possessor may be three times as silly as 
anybody else with impunity. The advantage of this, judging by the exercise of the 
privilege, must be difficult to over-estimate. 

If one is going to be a bride or a bridegroom, or anything of that kind, it is cer- 
tainly advisable to be good-looking. People seem to expect it as a sort of right on 
such occasions, and a crowd which has been waiting by the railings for half-an-hour to 
watch an ideal couple, and sees instead a painfully real one, is apt to suffer in its 
temper, and to express a wish that it had gone to the funeral round the corner instead. 

If you are very good-looking indeed, you may even be photographed for nothing. 
This is a doubtful advantage, perhaps, depending greatly upon the photographer. I 
hope that I shall not be suspected of vanity when I say that I have had that experience 
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myself. I happened to be passing as a man was taking two trees and a cloud, but, as 
I was not in a great hurry, I stopped and made a fourth. It didn’t flatter me, and 
neither did the photographer; but as his remarks were made in camera I will not 
repeat them. 

The full disadvantages of being good-looking are perhaps never realised by a gi:l 
until she takes to cycling, for it is a strange but indisputable fact, confirmed by many 
observers, that the prettier a girl is the longer she takes to learn. I was-so curious 
about this phenomenon that I questioned the young man next door upon the subject. 
I asked him whether, as a practical man, he could account for it. Unfortunately he 
had a rush of blood to the head at that moment which deprived him of speech, so I 
have deferred my enquiry to a more fitting time. 

Another disadvantage peculiar to good-looking people is that they “ go off.” It 
must be a dreadful thing to “go off”; to spend one’s evenings writing confidential 
letters to editors about cures for wrinkles, and paying secret visits to the paraffin-can as 
a remedy for baldness. The old photographs in the family album, taken in your prime, 
only rub salt into the wounds. It is poor sport showing them to people as a sample 
of what you were once upon a time. They say they can quite believe it, and, having 
started on a fresh subject, so to speak, go on to tell you a lot of other things they 
believe which no intelligent, self-respecting person would believe. 

But the crowning disadvantage is this, and, if it only causes one good-looking 
aspirant to pause and consider his position, I shall not have written in vain; the 
greatest and most chronic disadvantage under which good-looking people labour is 
that children take to them. 





*.* We regret that we omitted to state that the sketches, ‘‘ At the Grand Prix,” ~. 815, and the 
“* Normandy Fisher Girl,” p. 816, by Mr. A. J Goodman, in the July ‘‘ IDLER,” were reproduced by 
permission of the proprietors of “* St. Pavuv’s.’ 
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